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Chronicle | 


Home News.—On March 24, the sales tax proposed 
by the House Ways and Means Committee was defeated 
by a bipartisan coalition, led by Representatives La- 
Guardia (Rep.) and Doughton (Dem.). 
The vote in favor of the Doughton 
resolution to suppress the sales tax was 
passed by a vote of 223 to 153. Because the vote was by 
tellers, the names of those voting pro and con were not 
published. It was revealed, however, that only forty-five 
Democrats voted for the sales tax. Analysis, therefore, 
shows that 157 Democrats and Republicans abstained 
from voting ; that 108 Republicans voted for the sales tax 
and 106 either voted against the tax or abstained. Thus 
nearly one-half of the Republicans and four-fifths of the 
Democrats conspired to defeat the sales tax. Following 
this, the House got completely out of hand on March 26, 
and high-tariff Republicans rushed through import duties 
on coal, oil, and other commodities. On March 28, Rep- 
resentative Garner, who had taken no part in previous 
activities on the tax bill, took the floor and made an ap- 
peal to his fellow Democrats to balance the budget, as 
the President had demanded the day before, and as it was 
said the Democrats had pledged themselves to do. The 
new bill inaugurated over the week-end by the Ways and 
Means Committee was then passed in detail. This in- 


Tax Bill 


cluded raising of income taxes, increasing the postal rates, 
and a large number of so-called excise taxes on luxuries, 
beside taxes on transfers of stocks and bonds. ‘Together 
with the projected Government economies, it was hoped 
that this would balance the budget for the year ending 
June, 1933. There was apparent in Congress, particu- 
larly among the leaders, a desire to pass a bill at all costs 
so that it could be handed on to the Senate in this form 
and left to that body to be whipped into shape. It was 
clear that most of the Democratic party and a large part 
of the Republican party in the House were completely 
out of hand as far as invisible influences were concerned 
and inclined rather to listen to the demands of their own 
people to whom they looked for reelection. 

While Congress was struggling to balance the budget, 
the movement to give to the veterans the remainder of 
the cash on their adjusted service certificates gained force. 
President Hoover warned against pass- 
ing the bill, but those in charge of it an- 
nounced that they were close to a ma- 
jority, and the more enthusiastic ones even claimed they 
would have the necessary two-thirds vote to pass it over 
the inevitable Presidential veto. This would involve new 
Federal borrowing, and in part accounted for the drive to 
balance the budget from taxes, instead of meeting the 
deficit by new borrowing for that purpose. 

The hearings by the Senate subcommittee on the Glass 
banking bill developed a unanimous opposition on the 
part of the bankers of the country. Senator Glass 
charged that this opposition was ar- 
tificial and had been coached by certain 
interests. The Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve Advisory Committee each 
offered protests. They accepted the new powers given 
the Federal Reserve to control credit but wished to cut 
out of the bill all of the restrictions placed upon member 
banks in regard to loaning money, particularly for specu- 
lative purposes. 


Bonus Bill 
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Bolivia.—The Most Rev. Francisco Pierini, O.F.M.. 
in the name of the Bolivian Hierarchy protested a pro- 
posed bill in the Senate authorizing the granting of ab- 
solute divorce. His Excellency acted 
in the name of the entire Hierarchy, 
and his protest resulted in an abeyance 
of Senatorial action. In a memorandum presented to the 
President of the Chamber of the Senate, Archbishop 
Pierini reminded the legislators that a divorce law was 
less a matter of the administrative order than of moral 
and religious implications. He insisted that all the prel- 
ates in the country had publicly disapproved of the law 
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and were prepared to defend the indissolubility of mar- 
riage as a natural and social institution. Anticipating the 
arguments backing the bill, especially the plea about un- 
happiness when an innocent party is the victim of a mis- 
alliance, the protest noted that the Church not only 
countenances but makes provision for the separation of 
married couples; not, however, absolute divorce. It also 
reminded the Senators that in other countries where di- 
vorce was legalized and had been in operation for a long 
period general alarm was felt because of the fatal effects 
upon the family so that there was a political trend to- 
wards divorce reform in those places. 


China.—No substantial progress was reported in the 
Sino-Japanese Shanghai negotiations for peace. On the 
contrary, there were fears that a definite and early rup- 
ture in the negotiations would be an- 
nounced. The chief point of disagree- 
ment was the Japanese refusal to fix a 
time for withdrawal of its troops, on which account the 
Chinese refused to sign any treaty, stating that if with- 
drawal were left to Japan’s discretion the Shanghai area 
might indefinitely remain occupied. Japan seemed de- 
termined not to abandon the Chapei-Woosung line, main- 
taining that it was the minimum necessary for the large 
number of Japanese men and horses in the Shanghai area. 
China’s internal difficulties were aggravated by evidence 
that Communists in the Yangtse basin were obviously 
gaining strength and that the important Cantonese fac- 
tion of the Kuomintang party was admittedly conspiring 
towards secession from the national Government. 

While discussions were being held on the Shanghai 
situation insurgents were active in Manchuria and seemed 
to be gaining in strength. This was particularly true in 
the western part of the Kirin province. 
On April 1 the insurgents were within 
thirty-five miles of the capital and had 
taken Nungan when Japanese planes that attempted to 
oppose their advance were unable to function on account 
of a heavy snow storm. With the going into effect of the 
customs law of the new Manchukuo Government in the 
beginning of April, which would divert considerable cus- 
toms from Shanghai, more disorders were anticipated. 


Japanese 
Relations 
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Czechoslovakia.—Dismissal by mine owners of 12,000 
men resulted in a strike on March 30 of 30,000 of the 
country’s 83,000 coal miners. A wireless to the New 
York Times reported that clashes of 
strikers and police occurred in which 
shots were fired and a number wounded, 
followed by stormy debates in Parliament. The Govern- 
ment was strongly attacked for failing to prevent the 
strike by deputies of various parties; but, in reply, said 
that measures were being taken to have dismissal notices 
to the miners withdrawn. At the same time National 
Socialists stated that hunger conditions were existing in 
Carpathian Ruthenia. 


Coal 
Strike 


France.—Two new decrees barring the importation of 
American-made goods on account of exhausted quotas 
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were issued by the Government on March 30. The first 
decree forbade the entry of American 


Americans xe 
Protest common and finished woods, such as oak 
Quotes flooring and similar products. The 


second set severe limitations upon several additional 
classes of American electrical goods. Protesting that 
the French quota system, which by this time had placed 
drastic restrictions upon more than forty classifications, 
was threatening to destroy trade between the United 
States and France, the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris met on March 30 and drew up an appeal to 
President Hoover requesting immediate and effective re- 
taliation against French industry. All protests by private 
business men made to the French Government had proved 
fruitless, the resolution stated; and hence, only measures 
by the American Government which would force French 
exporters to exert pressure upon their own Government 
would bring about a let-up in the quota system. The 
resolution was phrased in strong language, and was re- 
ported to be the last possible move by American business 
men to save the country’s exports to France. 





Germany.—Eastertide passed quietly and peacefully in 
the lull that came with the political truce ordered by the 
Government for these holidays. It was with a feeling of 
great relief that the people saw the 
winter pass. At the beginning of the 
month more than 6,000,000 were unem- 
ployed, a large proportion of them being members of 
trade unions. Throughout the ordeal of stringent restric- 
tions and heavy taxation the nation won foreign con- 
fidence by its self-restraint and persevering courage. The 
dread of revolution and civil war strengthened the core 
of the Conservatives. 

A most heartening proposal to relieve unemployment 
and increase government revenue was made by Adam 
Stegerwald, Minister of Labor, who rose to his present 
position of power from the Catholic 
Unemployment _ trades-union movement. His plan calls 
Relief for the spending of a billion and a half 
marks ($350,000,000) during the coming months in pub- 
lic works such as expanding the telegraph and railroad 
systems, opening canals, building roads, and increasing 
housing facilities. Three-fourths of these projects would 
bring in revenue to the Government. It was estimated 
that over a million of the unemployed would be engaged 
either in the work or in the allied trades. The Reichs- 
bank was ready with money at lower rates, as this would 
mean circulation of gold within the realm and no loss to 
the reserve. It was hoped that the plan would receive 
the approval of the Cabinet soon after the elections. The 
success of this plan would add prestige to the Catholic 
Center party and win votes for the Conservatives. 

Because of high tariffs erected by the various nations 
against one another, and the intense competition due to 
the efforts of each nation to preserve an export surplus, 
Germany’s trade has fallen off con- 
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the trading was light; prices showed an upward trend. 
The Boerse lifted the ban on official publication of 
security prices, effective April 12. Announcement was 
made of an agreement between Poland and Germany 
whereby the tariff war will be abandoned and the trade 
conditions prevailing before 1932 will be renewed. 
Poland will admit at lower tariff electrical and chemical 
products from Germany, and Germany will reciprocate 
in regard to agricultural imports. In spite of discourag- 
ing conditions the Reichsbank’s position was considered 
improved. Gold holdings had increased slightly, and the 
ratio of these to outstanding notes rose to 25.4 per cent 
from last week’s 24.8. 

Prospects of two weeks of intensive and hectic cam- 
paigning on the part of the National Socialists under their 
impetuous leader, Herr Hitler, engaged the attention of 
all parties. Chancellor Bruening has 
announced that he would speak again 
for Von Hindenburg and would go to 
those centers where Hitler had the larger vote. Some ex- 
perts have analyzed conditions in the recent elections and 
attribute the astounding success of Hitler to his conceded 
salesmanship. No one denied that he knew the adver- 
tising methods and psychology, and used vocal appeal ef- 
fectively. But many were fearful that his followers 
would not accept a decisive defeat without attempting 
violence; and with this anxiety the world awaited the 
elections of April 12 and April 24. The papers and docu- 
ments taken from the Nazis during recent raids were re- 
stored, and the court action instituted by Hitler dropped. 


Campaign 
Reopens 


Ireland.—Lengthy consideration was given by the 
Fianna Fail Government to the note sent by J. H. 
Thomas, British Secretary of the Dominions, in regard to 
ais, te the abolition of the Oath and the with- 
British holding of the land annuities. President 
Government De Valera submitted his answer to the 
Thomas note to the Executive Council on March 29. 
This draft, it would seem, was not approved in its en- 
tirety; but the revised answer was ready for dispatch to 
London on the following day, and publication of both the 
Thomas note and the De Valera answer, both kept secret 
from the public, was expected upon receipt in London. 
The British Government, evidently, was in consultation 
with the Dominion Governments about the Irish develop- 
ments. On March 30, the Canadian Government issued 
a “white paper ” dealing with the obligations of the Free 
State to Great Britain in the matters of the Oath and the 
land annuities. This was interpreted as a forecast of pos- 
sible action, namely, that the Irish Free State would not 
be invited to attend the Imperial Economic Conference 
to be held in Ottawa in June. Such action, in effect, 
would make the Free State a foreign country in the mat- 
ter of economic advantages and tariff preferences en- 
joyed by members of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Upon receipt of this news, it was reported that 
President De Valera called his Executive Council for fur- 
ther consideration of his answer to London. 

Easter Sunday, the sixteenth anniversary of the Easter 
Rebellion, was celebrated by the Sinn Fein, Irish Re- 
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publican Army, and allied organizations in Dublin and 
throughout the country. In Dublin, a 
procession of upwards of 2,000 people 
marched past the scenes of fighting, 
visited Kilmainham jail, and gathered in Glasnevin ceme- 
tery at the graves of the patriots. Though he sanctioned 
the demonstrations of the Republicans, President De 
Valera took no part in them. The Free State troops were 
kept in their barracks. No violence occurred in connec- 
tion with the celebrations. The De Valera organ, the 
Irish Press, editorially appealed to the Republicans to 
avoid violence and obstruction of the Government. In 
Northern Ireland, elaborate precautions were taken 
against Republican activities ; all meetings on Easter Sun- 
day were forbidden by Government proclamations. 


Easter 
Rebellion 
Celebrations 


Mexico.—Former Provisional-President Portes Gil re- 
turned to Mexico to carry on his campaign for the Gov- 
ernorship of Tamaulipas. The campaign early developed 
violence in which several were killed. 
It was known that powerful influences 
from the former labor movement were 
opposed to Portes Gil and inclined to block his new drive 
to political power, apparently considering the Governor- 
ship merely as a stepping stone to something higher. 
Meanwhile, it was learned from private advices that the 
restriction of the number of priests to twenty-five in 
Mexico City and the overflowing attendances at the 
churches had clearly proved that the restricted number 
was entirely inadequate, and that, therefore, the restric- 
tions were unconstitutional, inasmuch as they actually 
impeded the exercise of the Catholic religion. A riot 
occurred near Huejotzingo over an obscure religious is- 
sue, and unfortunately resulted in the murder by a mob 
of a well-known Protestant minister, Manuel Ocampo. 


Political and 
Religious 
Turmoil 








Russia.—An edict forbidding the enforced “ socializa- 
tion” of peasant live stock was issued on March 27. The 
edict was interpreted by foreign correspondents as a 
measure of precaution against a repeti- 
tion of the destruction of live stock by 
the peasants which took place as a result 
of enforced “ collectivization ” in 1929 and 1930. At the 
same time reports were uncertain as to the status of the 
last grain crop and the degree to which the peasants were 
hoarding their supplies. 

Eugene Kovacs, special correspondent for the New 
York Times, reported from Tighina, on the Russian- 
Rumanian frontier, that more than 1,000 Moldavians 
(people of Rumanian kinship in Soviet 
territory) were declared to have been 
shot down by Russian frontier guards 
while trying to escape across the frozen Dniester River 
into Rumania during the last three months. From the 
survivors first-hand accounts were gleaned of the horrors 
through which they had passed. The attempts at escape, 
which were reported as persisting daily, were said to be 
due to the Soviet drive to force the serednyaks, or 
farmers of moderate means, into the Soviet agricultural 
collectives. 


Live Stock 
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Spain.—At Seville, where for many years the Holy 
Week processions had attracted hundreds of visitors, the 
traditional parades were omitted because the religious or- 
ganizations refused to ask the Govern- 


Rioting; : Ever 
Monastery ment’s permission. One group, how- 
Burned ever, staged a procession in honor of 


the Blessed Virgin, and when the police attempted to 
break it up, rioting occurred during which three persons 
were wounded. On March 28, the Communists at 
Antequera in the province of Malaga, illegally attempt- 
ing to apply the law providing for the expropriation of 
land not in productive use, seized what was reported to be 
a large monastic estate outside the city. A small clash 
followed between the Communists and the Civil Guards 
sent to protect the property. Upon news of this clash, a 
mob of rioters formed, marched upon the monastery, and 
after a battle in which one disturber was killed and several 
wounded, burned the monastery to the ground. The in- 
cident was discussed in the Cortes and precipitated a 
verbal tilt between Government and Socialist members. 





Vatican City.—Rome celebrated Holy Week and 
Easter with colorful and traditional ceremony. The num- 
ber of pilgrims was, however, smaller this year than 
usual. Following an established cus- 
tom, the entire American colony, non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics, attended 
the Easter Mass at St. Peter’s. During the week two 
broadcasts were heard in the United States. The first, 
on Wednesday, brought American listeners the music of 
the Tenebrae. The second, on Easter Sunday, carried a 
sermon in English delivered by Cardinal Cerretti in Santa 
Maria Maggiore and intended specifically for the Ameri- 
can public. The American people, said the Cardinal, are 
“deeply religious,” and they, “ more than any other peo- 
ple, are called by Providence to contribute to the return 
of world prosperity.” The present time has brought “ the 
most terrible crisis history has known, yet the problems 
must be solved, otherwise our civilization is a failure.” 


Ceremonies; 
Broadcasts 


League of Nations.—Tension continued to increase 
over the Memel (Lithuanian:Klaipeda) situation. The 
appointment on March 10 of Herr Tolishus, a Lithuanian, 
as a member of the territory’s govern- 
ment by the new President, Herr Sim- 
mat, despite the protests of the German 
majority, considerably complicated the situation; and 
fears were expressed that the Memel Landtag, or Diet, 
would be dissolved, and affairs reach a climax. It will 
be recalled that the present status of Memel was estab- 
lished by a “statue” or charter of the territory, as a 
treaty between the Allied Powers and Lithuania. 


Memel 


International Economics.—A call for a four-Power 
conference on the proposed tariff federation between the 
Danubian nations was sent out on March 26 by Premier 
MacDonald of Great Britain. Premier 
Tardieu of France and the Foreign 
Ministers of Germany and Italy were 
invited to take part. The situation of Austria, Hungary, 
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Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania was to be dis- 
cussed. Premier Tardieu was expected to come to 
London on April 4, and the conference to take place 
April 6 or 7. M. Tardieu would bring with him Pierre 
Flandin, French Minister of Finance, and a corps of ex- 
perts. Later reports stated that M. Tardieu would not 
remain for the conference; and, apparently in view of 
that, Chancellor Bruening of Germany also stated that 
he would be unable to leave the election campaign in 
Germany and attend; but both nations would be repre- 
sented in London. Much dissatisfaction was expressed 
in France, except by the Left press, on Premier Mac- 
Donald’s attitude of impartiality as between France and 
Germany in respect to their relations with the Danubian 
States. In the meanwhile, Germany made proposals for 
a separate accord with Rumania. The German view of 
the conference appeared to depend in great measure upon 
the extent to which the British would appear to keep a 
free hand with regard to the French plans. British as- 
surances were forthcoming that the preliminary conversa- 
tion in London of M. Tardiew and Mr. MacDonald was 
not in the nature of any preliminary fixing of the situ- 
ation for the other Powers. All nations seemed agreed 
that the situation of the Danubian countries is at present 
almost desperate ; and that their rehabilitation is the major 
problem of the moment, more absorbing for the time 
being even than that of reparations. 

With regard to reparations, Silas Strawn, president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, told its 
board of directors on March 25 that no significant im- 
provement in world trade or finance 
can take place until some settlement is 
reached among European nations on the 
reparations question. Tariffs were “ strangling trade,” 
but the fixing of quotas by the French Government on 
imports into France Mr. Strawn thought to be “a 
purely temporary measure to protect home industry and 
agriculture.” 


Statement of 
Silas Strawn 





Many people who pay lip service to the “ im- 
mortal principles” of Leo XIII and Pius XI on 
social problems have little or no conception of 
what those two Popes really said. Next week 
the Editor will put together some of the striking 
sentences of the two Encyclicals, ““ Rerum No- 
varum” and “ Quadragesimo Anno,” and will 
entitle the article “‘ The Popes and the Depres- 
sion.” 

Hilaire Belloc will be back in our columns 
again next week with another of his typical 
utterances. His paper will be called “ The Error 
of the Dogmatic Moderns.” Its thesis is that 
it is the unbelievers who follow the maxim, “ Be- 
lieve whatever you're told.” 

“How Detroit Cares for Its Own” will be an 
enlightening story of how citizens of the City 
of the Straits, Catholic and non-Catholic, are 
meeting the problem of relief. Its author will be 
Anthony Beck, who is the Editor of the Michigan 
Catholic. 
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The Nation’s Culture 

T was a too cynical critic, perhaps, who wrote that it 

should be an easy task to discuss culture in the United 
States, since there was so little of it. Americans, in gen- 
eral, were in too much of a hurry, he thought, to interest 
themselves in a product of so slow a growth. Even the 
universities, in other countries traditionally the homes of 
culture, went at a pace which made academic leisure im- 
possible. Their aim appeared to be larger endowments, 
new departments, and more groups of buildings, to house 
the schools of business, engineering, and agriculture. 
Useful as these arts are, and even necessary, it can 
hardly be said that they stimulate growth in culture. 

In his address to the mid-year graduating class at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Harry T. Collings found 
fault with us for rating our progress in terms of “ purely 
materialistic achievements.’”’ The criticism comes with 
added force when it is remembered that Dr. Collings is 
not a venerable professor of Greek or esthetics, but Pro- 
fessor of Commerce in the Wharton School of his uni- 
versity. These materialistic tendencies, Dr. Collings ob- 
served, lead us to glorify quantity rather than quality, and 
so do not even lift us to the level which rates us as 
“good business men.” 

Worse, however, is their effect in another sphere. From 
a material point of view, our standards of living are high, 
“vet among what other people has mob psychology such 
sway?” We do not think for ourselves, but follow the 
prevailing fashion, whether it be in business, in dress, or 
in amusement. Only extremes can appeal. Jazz serves 
us for music, marathon dancing for amusement, “ best 
sellers ” for literature, sky-scrapers for architecture, and 
the Sunday supplements for art. In business, we can 
point to the craze for “ instalment buying,” an aberration 
we indulged in to the extent, according to Dr. Collings, 
of mortgaging for years to come billions of purchasing 
power. Dr. Collings probed a sore spot when he said 
that too often we put economics first, where ethics should 
lead and direct. That practice, disastrous to esthetic and 
moral culture, is not even good business. 
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A much-harassed professor of medieval history in a 
State university once remarked, after reading the recom- 
mendations of the State regents, that as a citizen he was 
not disposed to quarrel with the appropriations voted by 
the legislature for the welfare of the cow. The univers- 
ity had its school of agriculture, an excellent institution 
deserving of proper support. As a teacher, however, he 
wished that the regents and the legislature could be 
brought to understand that well-bred men and women 
were of as much importance to the welfare of the State 
as well-bred cattle. But he had never had any success 
in persuading the legislature of the truth of his conten- 
tion. 

In this and in other departments, the great State uni- 
versities labor under difficulties from which the private 
institutions are comparatively, but by no means wholly, 
free. The now openly discredited theory that the chief 
aim of education is to teach the young how to make a 
comfortable living still controls some of our legislatures 
and their appropriations, but the governing boards of the 
private schools are usually more enlightened. Yet, as 
Dr. Flexner has shown, the academic authorities are not 
always anxious to take advantage of the liberty thus 
granted them. It is encouraging to note, however, the 
growth in the number of students who are reading for 
honors, particularly in the humanistic studies. The old- 
fashioned classical school will yet come into its own, and 
regain the place of honor which it occupied for centuries. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 

HERE was once a publicity agent for a New York 

charity whose appeals, it was said, could draw 
tears from a stone. That writer has a worthy successor, 
and we would blazon his name, if we knew it. His claim 
to immortality will be admitted, since he drew tears, not 
from any tender-hearted crag of granite, but from the 
New York Telephone Company. 

For the last three years, the company has been active, 
as the phrase goes, in contributing to charitable and so- 
cial organizations. During this period, it held a handker- 
chief—at intervals—to its flowing eyes, and dropped the 
sum of $233,413 into various baskets and tin cups. Pos- 
sibly the handkerchief explains why the company did not 
clearly see the particular purse from which it was draw- 
ing these dollars; but last week Paul Blanshard, acting 
for the City Affairs Committee, rudely disclosed the 
welling source of this extraordinary benevolence. The 
company was not giving its own dollars at all! 

For this oversight, there is some excuse. In its parox- 
ysms of pity for the poor, the company most regrettably 
robbed Peter to pay Paul. 

First, it would draw a check for one dollar, and have 
its name inscribed on the roll of those who benefit their 
fellow-men. Then it would make out a bill for one dol- 
lar, and add it, pro rata, to the bill of every citizen in 
New York who had a telephone. It is true that the citi- 
zen thus did good by stealth—the word has an unfortunate 
sound—or at least, without knowing it. But Mr. Blan- 
shard stubbornly objects. If the company wishes to 
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acquire a reputation for benevolence, let it give money 
from its surplus. “It is absolutely indefensible to foist 
a charity bill on the subscriber.” 

We predict that Mr. Blanshard will be foiled. If the 
New York Public Service Commission failed to suppress 
this singular charity, what can a private citizen do? 


Cruel Economy 


HE difficulty which Congress experiences in balanc- 

ing the budget should impress upon Congress and 
the whole country the necessity of cutting all future nec- 
essary appropriations to the bone. Even more important 
is the policy of avoiding all appropriations that are not 
absolutely necessary. We do not need a reminder from 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, or from finan- 
ciers such as Silas Strawn, to become keenly aware that 
the increase in the cost of government, particularly in 
the cost of the Federal Government, in the last decade 
has been frightful. Yet how many citizens understand 
that every penny spent by the Government means at the 
outset a penny taken from them? 

If this depression does not destroy the Federal-educa- 
tion folly, in whatever form it may present itself, then 
we are, at least to the extent that Congress may be said 
to represent us, a race of lunatics. It was folly to begin 
appropriations under the old Hughes acts for vocational 
education, and incidentally, it is folly to continue them. 
Not only do they lack so much as a vestige of constitu- 
tionality, but it may be gravely questioned whether they 
have advanced one whit the purpose which they subsidize. 
But once Congress opens the door to any form of Federal- 
education control, whether it be in the guise of an Assis- 
tant Secretary in the Department of the Interior, or in a 
form even less pleasing, it also opens the door to annual 
raids on the Treasury, the extent of which is beyond 
computation. 

Vigorous opposition, led by this Review nearly four- 
teen years ago, forced the excision of the clause in the 
Federal Education bill, authorizing the annual appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000. But any man who believes that 
this excision represents a sincere abandonment of the 
subsidy clause, should not be permitted to fare abroad 
without his nurse. The Smith-Townerites accepted the 
amendment under protest, and with no change of heart. 
Once establish the Department, and the raid on the Treas- 
ury will follow. 

No doubt, the Government has on its payroll thousands 
of employes who work faithfully in useless bureaus, and 
on worse than useless boards and committees. Morally 
speaking, it will be impossible to abolish any of them, 
except, perhaps, a few which have incurred the hostility 
of powerful political groups. Most of them must be 
borne with, and the best use to which they can be put is 
to regard them as warnings against the establishment of 
similar costly burdens. 

It has been proposed, however, to cut the wages of the 
clerks and other employes, on the ground that such action 
“ would effect a great saving to the Government.” With 
all our hostility to the boards themselves unabated, we 
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protest that such action would be nothing less than cruelty 
to thousands of men and women, already on the verge of 
want. The savings to the Government would not be 
“great ’’; compared to other expenditures, they would 
be a mere pittance. The proposal to cut all annual wages 
in excess of $1,000, and to subject all in excess of $2,400 
to an income tax, is worse than stupid. By still further 
lessening the number of consumers, it will deepen the 
depression, and it will bring real want to many homes 
which thus far have been able to find at least the necessi- 
ties of life. 

If the Government must cut salaries, let it confine it- 
self to the higher ranges. Surely we are not so near de- 
struction that we must lessen the income of the clerk 
whose weekly wage is barely $25. 


Mercy and Justice—to Whom? 


HATEVER can properly temper mercy with jus- 

tice is to be welcomed. There is so much weak- 
ness in man that only the unco’ good will insist upon the 
pound of flesh. God alone-is perfectly just, but Our 
Lord has taught us to call Him “ Father” aid to rely 
upon that mercy which is above all His works. We poor 
mortals probably approach most closely to justice when 
in dealing with our erring fellow-men we infuse our de- 
cisions with mercy. 

For this reason, probably, the social device known as 
the “ parole board” has always been approved by Catho- 
lic students, generally. A group of men and women, 
trained for the work, should be able to reach a more equi- 
table judgment, when given full opportunity to study con- 
victions for crime, than a judge and jury. ‘ Court jus- 
tice,” unfortunately, is not always an even-handed justice. 
The State has the right and the duty to inflict punishment 
for the commission of acts, or for omissions, contrary to 
right order. But the punishment should be in propor- 
tion to the offense; hence the State has no right to inflict 
a grave punishment when a lighter will suffice. The first 
end of punishment is restoration of the right order dis- 
turbed by the improper act. Other ends are deterrence, 
and the reformation of the offender. 

Unfortunately, some parole boards make reformation 
their first object, without reference to the other ends of 
punishment. In trying to be kind to the culprit, they are 
harsh to the State. As the Hon. Charles C. Nott, Jr., 
of New York, recently protested, some boards “ look at 
the whole matter from the standpoint of the defendant, 
and pay no attention to the fact that sentences are also 
imposed as a deterrent to crime, and in the public in- 
terest.” Unfortunately, too, many parole boards have 
gravely erred when choosing the objects of their tender 
benevolence. In accepting the word of convicted crim- 
inals at face value, they have been grossly imposed upon. 
Nearly every large city can furnish an instance of a 
paroled prisoner who returns to his old haunts, and soon 
is sought by the police for the commission of an act more 
gravely criminal than his original offense. 

This is not the time for the parole board to seek ex- 
tensions of its present powers. Only a few more need be 
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added, and it will not only equal, but be superior to, the 
committing court. Indeed, further experience may show 
the need of curtailing these powers, and in that case the 
wise parole board will acquiesce. For its purpose is to 
promote justice by supplementing, not by superseding, 
the courts. 


The Federal Council on Mixed Marriage 


F a pamphlet addressed to him by Dr. Pusey, New- 

man remarked that it was like an olive branch shot 
from a catapult. A commentary akin to this may be of- 
fered on the protest of the Federal Council of Churches 
against the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office on the pre-nuptial promises in mixed mar- 
riages, issued last February. 

One of these promises, as all Catholics know, refers to 
the Catholic education to be given all the children of the 
marriage. Unless the non-Catholic party makes the 
promise in all good faith and gives some guarantee that 
it will be kept, the dispensation permitting the Catholic 
party to enter into the matrimonial contract will not be 
issued. The late decree of the Sacred Congregation is not, 
as AMERICA pointed out some weeks ago, “ new legisla- 
tion, but a tightening up of the old, in cases where it was 
evaded.” 

In the report at hand, the Council protests that “ no 
religious body which calls itself Christian can tolerate 
the imposition ” of this and the other requirements. With 
what these bodies can or cannot tolerate, we have no im- 
mediate concern, but it is to be regretted that the Council! 
is blind to the reasons which impel the Catholic Church 
to stand by her age-old position. The Council asserts that 
“religion is a basic interest in life,” which is certainly 
true, but its insistence, apparently, is not on any partic- 
ular form of religion. Thus it suggests that two persons 
of different churches, contemplating marriage, should set- 
tle the question before marriage by agreeing to attend 
one church or the other, or even a third, and to bring 
their children up in it! If this advice is not based on 
the theory that one religion is as good as another, or of 
as little worth, it is perilously near it. 

The Catholic Church, as need hardly be said, anathe- 
matizes that theory. She believes that Christ Our Lord 
established one Church, to which He promised the abid- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit to the end of time. She 
further believes and professes that Christ thus established 
one perfect society, sovereign in its sphere, with power 
to teach infallibly, to legislate and to judge, and to decree 
with finality in all matters of Faith and morals. Briefly, 
the Church is to continue the work on earth of her 
Founder, sent as He was sent, authorized as He was au- 
thorized. 

It is not to the point to assert that the Protestant world 
rejects these claims. The one point is that these are her 
claims, and her position will never be understood until 
that point is grasped. Once the position is realized, fair- 
minded men will admit that the Church’s legislation on 
prenuptial promises could not be other than it is. For 
she is sent to teach every living soul the ways of salva- 
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tion, and were she negligent or indifferent in respect to 
the spiritual welfare of any of her children, both those 
now in life and those who yet to be born, she would be 
false to her commission. 

While the Council shows no understanding of the rea- 
sons underlying the Church’s matrimonial legislation, we 
can gladly join it to point out the general unsuitability of 
mixed marriage. The Church’s attitude here needs no 
clarification. While for grave reasons, she may permit it, 
she never blesses it, and she exhorts her children against 
it. We agree with the Council that under certain condi- 
tions, “ persons contemplating a mixed marriage should 
be advised against it,” and would go farther to make that 
advice a fixed rule. A mixed marriage may be happy, in 
the truest sense, but the chances are all against it. The 
more common result is marital discord, the abandonment 
of religious Faith and practice by one or both parties, 
and either no children, or children bred in indifferentism 
or irreligion. 

It is to be regretted that the newspapers, generally, in 
reporting the Council, once more fell into the error, orig- 
inally propagated by the Associated Press. Even the 
New York Times repeated the fable that failure of par- 
ents, in a mixed marriage, to educate the children as 
Catholics, would be punished by “the annulment of the 
marriage.” As was pointed out at the time in these 
pages, a valid marriage cannot become invalid by reason 
of something done, or left undone, after the marriage. 
But error dies hard, and this specimen will probably be 
treasured for years by controversialists equally conspicu- 
ous for lack of knowledge and devotion to truth. 


Laudetur Jesus Christus 


T five minutes before noon on Wednesday in Holy 
Week, many of us twirled the dials on the radio, 
and waited for the message from Rome. For a few sec- 
onds following the noon hour, there was silence. Then a 
voice, deep and rich, broke the silence. “ Laudetur Jesus 
Christus,” it said, “ praised be Jesus Christ.” As the 
waves bore this sweet salutation around the world, liter- 
ally in every nation heads were bowed and knees were 
bent, at mention of the Name of Our Saviour. Nature 
and the hearts of men alike did Him homage. 

It is indeed a relief to listen to programs of this type. 
It is a relief too, to be freed from the insistent cordiality, 
the commercialized comradeship, of the announcer with 
his “hello, everybody!” which nothing can excuse but 
the necessity under which the poor man rests of making 
a living. For thirty minutes the world listened to the 
choir of St. Peter’s as it chanted the Benedictus, and that 
touching Psalm, in which centuries of sinful men ard 
women have found their humblest and most comforting 
appeal for mercy, the Miserere. Then it turned once 
more to its tasks, uplifted. 

To the Columbia Broadcasting Company, our thanks 
are due, for giving us so perfect an introduction to the 
more solemn days of Holy Week. Those who listened 
will not soon forget the solemnity of the call which opened 
and closed the program, “ Praised be Jesus Christ.” 
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What Caused the Depression? 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


, \ HE chart and article on the Industrial Arch con- 
tributed by Michael O’Shaughnessy to the issue 
of America for January 20 occasioned comment 

from many, ranging from an official of a great oil 
company to the Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee. At the 
same time anyone who reads the magazines must have 
noticed how more and more thoughtful men are agreeing 
with his main thesis that the error of our conduct of 
the capitalist machine was twofold: (1) that too much 
capital went into production, and (2) that the wages for 
money were too high and those for labor too low. 

The reasons for this phenomenon as given by many 
correspondents to this Review have been very varied. 
This article is an attempt to sum them up and to suggest 
that they can be grouped together so as to show forth 
a fairly consistent picture of the causes of our present 
troubles. With the remedies I am not at present con- 
cerned, except as they are implied in the criticism. If 
we root out all the causes, we may be able to account 
for all the cracks in the edifice. 

These causes, as sent in by readers, range all the way 
from the capitalist system itself, to overproduction and 
under-consumption ; instalment buying ; low wages; stock 
speculation; graft, corruption, extravagance, and waste 
in government; watered stock; short selling; German 
reparations and War debts; concentration of gold here 
and in France; decreased purchasing power; mass pro- 
duction; the middleman; birth control and the immigra- 
tion laws resulting in fewer buyers; Prohibition; uncon- 
trolled competition; avarice and greed. The tendency of 
many writers is to attribute the trouble to one or other 
pet cause, without seeing that it was the combination 
of all that caused it. 

First of all, then, since the system is a human system, 
it must have a human, that is, a moral, motive. This 
motive is the profit motive. Now the profit motive is 
not in itself bad, and it is not impossible to hope for 
better things merely because that motive prevails. It 
is when it results in immoderate profits that it destroys 
itself; in other words, when the profit motive becomes 
avarice and greed, as Mr. O’Shaughnessy had suggested 
in a previous article in the Commonweal. It will be 
interesting to follow this greed through all the process 
of the capitalist system. 

This system is based on a partnership between capital 
and labor. If this partnership is upset by undue domi- 
nance of one or the other, we get either a group of wage 
slaves or a dictatorship of the proletariate. Each one 
brings his own contribution to the partnership, and is 
entitled to a wage on that contribution, and also on 
the partnership itself. The partnership results in pro- 
duction, which is distributed in various ways to the con- 
sumer. These, then, are the elements of the system: 
Capital, labor, their partnership, production, distribution. 
and the consumer. Let us take them in turn. 


That capital in general has received too high a wage 
for its money is clear from the obvious maldistribution 
of wealth. One tenth of our population owns ninety per 
cent of our wealth.. This process has been accelerated 
in ten years: in 1921 the majority owned much more 
of the wealth in the country. Now in very many indus- 
tries the number of shares outstanding is far too great 
for the normal! return on production; they are over- 
capitalized, the stocks are watered. (Electric Bond and 
Share, and many others, have recently admitted this when 
they reduced the number of shares by as much as two 
thirds.) Here is the first way capital receives more than 
its part. Since the depression, many stocks have gone on 
paying dividends out of surplus, a fund of money that 
did not belong to capital alone, since it was the result 
of the partnership after capital and labor had each re- 
ceived its individual wage, while labor has either been 
laid off without pay or had its wages greatly lowered or 
put on part time. 

At the same time, holding company was piled on hold- 
ing company, each receiving a wage out of the operating 
company’s production, though it did not produce itself. 
The issuing of these holding-company stocks went on 
without any legal supervision and much of it was ac- 
companied with grave loss to the investors, and even 
to the operating company in which labor had an interest 
in the partnership, as John T. Flynn has shown in “ Graft 
in Business.” This was accompanied by shady rigging 
of stocks on the Stock Exchange, by more or less forced 
distribution of them among employes who have now lost 
as much as seventy-five per cent of their savings, and by 
reprehensible extension of credit for speculation in Wall 
Street by corporations directly. Mr. Flynn has pointed 
out the common practice of directors and officials using 
the funds of a corporation as if they were their own, 
and often to their own enrichment. All of this was ac- 
companied by unintelligible, untruthful, and inaccurate 
yearly corporation statements. 

The last word of avarice in capitalism was uttered 
by bankers and brokers forming investment trusts, selling 
some of the shares to the public, keeping very many of 
them for themselves for nothing, and then filling the 
trusts’ portfolios with stocks they were themselves pro- 
moting and later became mostly worthless, but not until 
the bankers had unloaded on the public most of their own 
shares which they got for nothing. Under such condi- 
tions the stock-market crash simply had to come. The 
long trail of defaulted foreign bonds, domestic mortgages, 
and broken banks, was but a consequence. 

Meanwhile a revolution had occurred in production. 
Labor-saving devices were invented, mass production 
came in, the belt system was introduced. The advantages 
of these was said to be to reduce “ production costs” 
so that prices could be lowered, as they had to be in many 
industries where the competition was ferocious and the 
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field overcrowded with factories. The reduced production 
costs, of course, were labor costs, because though wages 
were raised individually, vastly fewer were employed, and 
even their total personal wage was lessened, because the 
new machines glutted the market in three months’ time, 
and men were laid off the rest of the year, or employed 
only three days a week where production was lengthened 
out. This was accompanied by the “ speed-up” and all 
the other fiendish devices to increase production at a 
lower labor wage that go in Europe under the name of 
“ Taylorism.” One of the ironies of the system was that 
enormous bonuses were awarded to themselves, out of the 
labor money saved, by the executives before dividends 
were paid; in one case, which happened to leak out, to 
an amount exceeding that of dividends paid. 

Producing industries, however, did not despair of in- 
creasing still further their plants and their production 
in their wild, uncurbed competition. Here is where ad- 
vertising came in. Highly paid writers were brought in 
to induce the public to buy in greater and greater quan- 
tities. These were an absolute necessity to the system, if 
that system was not to slow down and then blow up of 
its own repressed energy. They added to the cost, too, 
Once, two bright young men thought they had discovered 
a way to make and sell a tooth paste at a price one-half 
that of the current brands. They formed a company 
and were ready to produce, when they began to think of 
how to market the product. They discovered the costs 
of advertising and distributing on a large scale would 
bring their product up to the same retail price as the 
others. The middleman, of course, and sometimes three 
and four middlemen, took a big profit all along the line 
in these enterprises. 

But the buying power in money of the public was not 
equal to the task. Then instalment buying came, which 
was merely an extension of credit to the consumer. This 
went on as if the credit of the consumer was unlimitedly 
elastic, and indeed, as things were going, it had to be, 
or the system was doomed. As a matter of fact, that 
credit as a whole was contracting instead of expanding 
and nobody had the sense to see it. But while it lasted, 
it only served to attract more and more capital into pro- 
duction, and the costs of production and distribution were 
so great and the wages of labor—that is, the consumer— 
so much smaller in proportion, that buying power was 
decreasing proportionately to production all through 1928 
and 1929. With the slowed-up demand prices finally 
started steadily downward. But it was too late. Buying 
power had already been too exhausted to keep up the 
dance. 

On top of that, three other important forces made them- 
selves felt. One was waste, which as Stuart. Chase has 
shown, was simply a loss to the consumer. Another was 
government extravagance—municipal, State, and Federal 
—which increased one-hundred, two-hundred, five-hun- 
dred per cent. This money came out of the consumer’s 


pocket each year, of course, since government has nothing 
but what it takes from us yearly in taxes. And the third 
outside factor was racketeering, that is, extortion on a 
vast scale exercised on nearly every industry by violence, 
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and honeycombing the labor unions. It is estimated that 
it cost us a billion a year. 

What, then, became of the consumer? First of all, 
the very number of him slowed down, and the system 
was based on the assumption that he would grow more 
and more numerous. The system had to grow and grow; 
that was its acquired nature, and that demanded more 
and richer customers. Their increase, however, actually 
slowed down, due to the natural sterility attendant on 
a high standard of living, to the propaganda for birth 
control, and, not least, to the almost complete stoppage 
of immigration. This almost stationary customer’s buying 
power was stretched to the limit, then his credit was 
expanded beyond the danger point, and his income did not 
keep up to the increase demanded by frenzied production. 
Real wealth was concentrating into fewer and fewer 
hands. A system which was predicated on a yearly 
growth of buying power actually had taken steps to keep 
that buying power from growing. It destroyed itself. 
It is true, as the President keeps saying, that it is also 
built largely on confidence, but on a confidence based in 
turn on something tangible, not, as Mr. Hoover seems 
to think, on predictions, that, is, on bluff. 

It is also foolish to imagine that unemployment is the 
cause of the depression. It is the result, not the cause, 
and hence a mere blind movement to employ, no matter 
how, no matter why, will only aggravate the trouble. It 
is also foolish to talk of freeing money to start the wheels 
of production turning again. It is true that stocks pro- 
duced and on hand are running low, that used goods are 
wearing out, and that people must soon begin buying 
again. But what is the use of starting the old round 
of mass production, capital juggling, cut-throat competi- 
tion, advertising, instalment selling, and the rest, when 
it is bound to lead in the end to the same crash? And 
be accelerated in its crash by the same old waste, graft, 
and robbery? 

In all this talk we hear little from responsible men of 
the more rational procedure, which would be to stabilize 
production and consumption, and their interrelation, by 
legislation if necessary, on a reasonable basis. 

It is curious to reflect that the cause of it all lies in 
a good old word we hear very little of any more. That 
word is Progress. The system as it had evolved was 
based on more and more production, more and more sales, 
more and more profits. Not merely on production, sales, 
profits, in moderate and stable quantity. But on more 
and more. It had to go on increasing or blow up. It 
blew up. It tried to increase indefinitely in a finite world. 

The motive force behind the more and more was, of 


course, avarice and greed. Greed is blind. It is not 
content with what it has. It enriches those who possess 
it, and impoverishes those who work for it. Look at 


the enormous amount of capital, largely unearned and 
unlawfully taken by industry from the surplus which be- 
longed to capital and labor jointly, and which had to go 
abroad to be invested, because it had reached its limit 
here. Abroad, it had to go into either productive or 
unproductive enterprises. If productive, it only increased 
its own difficulties; if unproductive, then there was de- 
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fault, as largely happened. And now greed would like 
to pour capital into Russia, so that Russia may be able 
to add to the world’s production at a cheaper cost! 
Because it took the surplus wealth from the consumer 
and put it into more production everywhere, greed com- 
mitted suicide. 

“When the devil was sick. . .” Now is the time for 
capitalism to examine its conscience, for if there comes 
again a false prosperity it will plunge us once more into 
the fatal round. In the midst of the depression, Pope 
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Pius XI issued an Encyclical which formulated a capi- 
talistic system from which greed has been amputated. 
Recently, at the New Bedford Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, Michael O’Shaughnessy presented 
a program of reorganization on the lines of the Encyclical 
worked out for conditions in this country. This Review 
hopes soon to set forth the reception this particular plea 
for the abolition of economic slavery receives from the 
business world. We hope that it will mark a new era in 
economic thoughts. 


Russia and Japan in Manchuria 


Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY 


T was a glorious day. The summer came early in 
I this month of May, 1896, and with it all the radiant 

splendor of the sun. Moscow was in a festive mood. 
Flags and banners floated gaily in the soft, warm breeze. 
The streets were full of the hum of voices and of joy- 
ful noise from a motley-clad crowd. Church bells moved 
their silver tongues and sent far over the holy city their 
song of metal. All Russia, nay, the whole world was 
watching the approach of the day when the new Czar, 
the shy and undecided Nicholas II, would be crowned 
in the Cathedral of the Assumption with the old heavy 
crown of his ancestors. 

In a vast room of a luxuriously decorated private house 
two men were conversing. One of them, a sturdy tall 
fellow in a glittering uniform, with shrewd eyes and 
suave manners, was leading the conversation. The other, 
an old man clad in the silk garments of the East listened 
calmly with half-closed eyes behind heavy eyelids. The 
wisdom of ages was painted on his small wrinkled face, 
which a drooping moustache made resemble that of the 
great Confucius. He knew exactly what the sturdy man 
meant, when he tried to repfesent the aim of this con- 
versation as an unmistakable benefit to both countries, 
but he knew too that China, the old wounded Dragon, 
was tired and could not resist an attack from Russia, 
the vigorous Bear. Therefore he listened and nodded 
slowly in agreement. Thus Count Witte’s secret thoughts 
were made clear in the mind of Li-Hung-Chang, though 
nothing revealed it in the manner or behavior of the 
aged Chinese statesman. 

It was during this memorable meeting that Russia ob- 
tained from China the concession for the building of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which indirectly provoked the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1904 and which remains the apple 
of discord in the present tangled and obscure Manchurian 
situation. 

As the height of the crisis, last October, a Japanese 
writer stated: “The fate of Manchuria is on the knees 
of the gods. No mortal can pretend to foresee it.” 
Apparently the gods have decided to use the Japanese 
as their delegates. The Japanese American, a semi- 
weekly published in New York, printed the news of the 
creation of Ankuo, i. e., Land of Peace, under which 
name Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and Jehol are now 


taking place in the family of nations, marked by the 
following significant headlines : 
MANCHURIA AN INDEPENDENT STATE 
With INNER MONGOLIA. 
Jehol to Join New State 
Organized by Japan’s Assistance. 

There is no doubt that Japan is over-populated. With 
the yearly increase of 800,000 persons, Japan necessarily 
looks for means not only to provide food for this surplus 
of population but also to find room for it outside of 
Japan proper. Korea as well as Formosa do not provide 
favorable conditions for Japanese immigration. But 
Manchuria does. However, the Japanese have proved so 
far to be poor colonizers, especially in Manchuria where, 
due to their higher standard of living, they cannot pos- 
sibly compete with the Chinese. Therefore, one is in- 
clined to believe the Japanese press when it states that 
the issue of the present conflict is not a desire of the 
Imperial Government to transform Manchuria into a 
Japanese colony; but that the economic and political con- 
trol of it is essential to the very existence of Japan. 

Manchuria is developing rapidly. Since the Russo- 
Japanese War, the forces of economic expansion continue 
to operate with increasing vigor. This development has 
been greatest in agriculture. Thus in 1915 the estimated 
production of soya beans, kaoliang, millet, wheat, barley, 
oats, rice, etc., amounted to 404,500,000 bushels. Four- 
teen years later, in 1929, these crops were estimated in 
total at over 876,000,000 bushels. To take the soya bean 
alone, which is the most important single crop in Man- 
churia, its annual production has doubled within fourteen 
years and now amounts to 221,000,000 bushels. 

The foreign trade in Manchuria remained insignificant 
for many years. The Russo-Japanese War, marking a 
new epoch for Manchuria, inaugurated a radical change 
in the trade situation, particularly after the opening. of 
the port of Dairen. In 1907, when Japan opened Dairen 
as a free port, the total trade of Manchuria was valued 
at 52,000,000 Hoikwan taels, or six per cent of the total 
trade of China. In 1929, this was increased to over 
755,000,000 Hk. taels or twenty per cent of China’s 
total trade including domestic transactions. That means 
that the trade of Manchuria has expanded more than 
sixteen times in a period of twenty-two years. 
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There is no doubt that the main factor which brought 
about such remarkable economic progress in Manchuria 
has been its railways. The territory has a total mileage 
of 3,700 miles of which China owns more than half, 
Russia 1,070 miles and Japan about 700 miles. Of the 
various lines the South Manchurian Railway, owned by 
Japan, running through the heart of the territory, with 
a terminal at the improved port of Dairen, is playing the 
most significant part in the development of its foreign 
trade. 

All this clearly indicates of what importance Man- 
churia is to Japan. “ Whether or not the Japanese atti- 
tude and the Japanese sentiment in regard to Manchuria 
are right, is a question which cannot be easily deter- 
mined,” writes K. K. Kawakami, the well-known Japanese 
journalist, in a recent issue of the Japanese American. 

It is enough to say [he continues] that no Japanese, whether 
liberal or reactionary, can persuade himself of the wisdom of 
giving up the South Manchuria Railway and other enterprises 
in Manchuria. The idea has become Japan’s national creed, 
perhaps a fetish, that once she is driven out of Manchuria, 
once she is denied unobstructed access to Manchuria’s resources, 
her national existence will be jeopardized. 

This, better than any official statements, explains the 
point of view of Japan. And their recent general elec- 
tions have fully confimed it. 

No serious student of Far Eastern affairs should have 
been surprised at the news reporting the creation on Feb- 
uary 18, of Manchukuo. The Japanese have been pre- 
paring it since their intervention in Manchuria. More- 
over they had indicated their intention as far back as the 
month of October. In fact on October 17, the head- 
quarters of the South Manchurian Railway in Dairen 
sent out the following dispatch: 

The new Government of the Kirin province was organized 
on September 28, with General Ki-Ha, the Chief of Staff as its 
head. Harbin declared its independence, on September 27 in the 
name of the Vigilance Committee [a Chinese organization, formed 
and controlled by Japan] with its president, General Chang Ching- 
hui, assuming the leadership of the new regime. Chang Hai- 
Peng at Tao-Nan declared independence, on October 1, and is 
moving to Tsitsihar to demand the transfer of the administrative 
power of the Hai-Lung-Kiang province. The Mukden municipal- 
ity consisting of nine persons, representing political, commercial and 
industrial groups, holds under complete control the administration 
and the maintenance of peace and order within the walled city 
of Mukden as well as in the international settlement, with the 
temporary Vigilance Committee of Mukden as their advisers. 
The temporary mayor of Mukden is Colonel Dohihara of the 
Japanese army. 


Thus the movement for independence in Manchuria 
progressed from local formations to a national govern- 
ment. And from its beginning Japan not only controlled 
it but actively sponsored its development. The final ad- 
mission of this role of Japan is given in the following 
excerpt from a Japanese dispatch announcing the inde- 
pendence of Manchukuo: 

After the independence was proclaimed Chang Ching-hui (gov- 
ernor of Harbin) received press correspondents. K. Kuwasaki, 
former Japanese Consul in San Francisco, sat in the same room 
and assisted Chang in answering questions. 


At present the great problem arises: what will Soviet 
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Russia do? As a first premise one must establish the 
fact that Soviet Russia is not ready for war and does 
not desire it. This statement is based not only on the 
study of Soviet Russia’s effort in completing the Five 
Year Plan, which cannot be fulfilled in case of war, but 
also on the consideration that the Bolshevik leaders re- 
alize very well the Red Army to be a very undependable 
instrument for the maintenance and protection of their 
power once it is engaged in a foreign war, because, then, 
the chances for the appearance of a nationalist military 
leader would be enormous. Therefore one is prone to 
believe that so long as Japan will limit her operations 
in Manchuria proper and respect therein the existing 
rights of Russia, Stalin & Co. will refrain from any 
military action directed against Japan. This seems to 
be confirmed by the recent statement of Troyanovsky, 
Soviet Ambassador to Japan: 

Soviet Russia is an impartial part in the present Sino-Japanese 
dispute. As long as the Chinese Eastern Railway is unmolested, 
Soviet Russia will not take any active part in the present Man- 
churian dispute. 

This, obviously, gives the clue to the unraveling of 
Soviet Russia’s aloofness in the struggle of the Man- 
churian triangle. It is quite clear, however, that if 
Russia’s interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway were 
threatened, she would not hesitate to defend them by the 
force of arms, as she did in November 1929, when China 
attempted to get the railway under her exclusive control. 
Japan has repeatedly offered to buy the Russian interests 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway, but Soviet Russia has 
stubbornly declined every offer. Now that Japan is in 
political control of Manchuria and aims also at a complete 
economic control, the problem of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway becomes more acute than ever. Failing to suc- 
ceed with gold, will Japan resort to arms? 

Back in 1909, Count Kokovtzeff, former Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Finance of Imperial Russia and now 
an exile in Paris, expressed his conviction that sooner or 
later the Chinese Eastern Railway, financed by Russian 
gold, planned by Russian engineers, and built by Russian 
labor, would be lost to Russia. Will his prophecy come 
true? The future alone can tell. 


INTERLUDE 


Give me the still woods, the blue woods at evening, 
Cut me spruce boughs for my bed, make a flame 
Start from the dry moss, the tinder, the great logs, 
Go away softly, as swift as you came; 

Let me lie dreaming there, breathing the pine smoke, 
Seeing my life and my hopes in the fire, 

Loving the stillness, the lonesomeness of it, 
Watching a toad cower under a briar, 

Watching the shadows climb high on the tree trunks, 
Seeing green eyes at the edge of the dark, 

Hearing the rustling of meek little pine snakes, 
Waiting for faraway coyotes to bark. 


Give me the woods and a fire after sunset; 

I would forget what is sad, what is vile; 

Teach me to sing with the wind and the forest, 
And leave me alone with my dreams for a while. 


KATHERYN ULLMEN. 
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The Beggar 


DoucLas NEWTON 


shelter, too. He was there, anyhow, when Ambrose 
and I ran from the rain in the Janska to this deep 
doorway. 

A beggar as only the East can do him. 
long mass of rags that only antiquity could have remem- 
bered:as a coat and Russian boots that cried to the 
cobbles for vengeance. And dirt was his abiding charm. 
His round, bearded face and his hands were indescribable 
—sanitarily speaking. Also, all about him, tied by bits 
of string (but there was some wire, too), were bundles. 
Nasty bundles of paper and rags that I thanked Heaven 
I’d never have to look into. Yet the creature fascinated 
me so much as to force Ambrose to say in his cynical 
way: 

“It’s only the foreign atmosphere that makes him pic- 
turesque, Bunny. He’s just plain tramp in English.” 

But I cried: “Good Heaven’s man—he’s starving!” 

The beggar had sidled to the nearest dust bin, had 


| THOUGHT that this beggar was merely taking 


He wore a 


explored it with his hand, was—eating! . . . ghastly to 
one who had just had a first-rate breakfast at the 
Europejski. 


“ You are a sentimental old rabbit, Bunny,” Ambrose 
jeered, and then, as my hand went to my _ pocket. 
“Don’t give him zloty, if you must. Small stuff. His 
pals will cut his throat at the sight of silver.” 

Ambrose was practical, if cynical, so I gave the man 
groszy, and then the thing I can’t forget to this day 
happened. 

With a swiftness that forbade my stopping him, the 
creature thanked me in the name of the Mother of God 
(I had that much Polish, at least), caught my hand and 
kissed it. .. . No, I have never experienced anything so 
appalling. The horrible abasement of the thing, the 
feel of the hot, soft lips on my knuckles, the contact of 
the dirty and probably verminous fluff of the chin, above 
all the sight of the man’s hand, horribly cut and mangled, 
all filled me with a repugnance that was almost nausea. 
I squirmed under the mockery of Ambrose’s eyes. He 
knew how I felt. 

“You soft lads,” he grinned. “ How you tumble into 
it. How it upsets you—and yet you never’learn.” 

He said it with the friendly, cynical raillery that made 
him so charming, but I knew he was voicing his philos- 
ophy of life all the same, and I almost cursed that beggar. 
He had opened this Polish trip of ours with the worst 
possible omen. It was he who wrecked my hope that 
Poland might get Ambrose back to the Faith. 

Ambrose and I had been at school together, he being 
a “Church” boy and I “Lay.” We had been chums, 
that is, until Ambrose reached Philosophy. It was then 
that tragedy happened. Ambrose gave up, not merely 
the priesthood but the whole thing—the Faith itself. 

I’ve never quite known why—his very nature forbade 
his telling. He had in his composition a curious, firm 


practicality and yet an even more intense fire—almost a 
fanaticism—for ideas and ideals. . . . the quality of Saints 
—steel plus fire. But it inevitably means that the soul 
that has it can’t do things by halves, is a “ whole-hogger.” 
He cut all his old associates completely, even me. 

It hurt. My feelings for Ambrose are very deep. I 
hated losing him. I hated, above all, the fact that a born 
priest had gone off the rails. . . . Well, we did not meet 
again for ten years, and then our coming together was 
curious—or, maybe, natural. I found him working on 
a newspaper for which I was doing outside articles. 

We renewed our friendship at once and quite naturally. 
He, but perhaps I should make it we, hadn’t changed a 
bit. There was one difference—the Faith. As far as 
Ambrose was concerned it had “just gone,’ as he put 
it the only time we spoke of it. Just that—gone. Gone 
leaving nothing behind. 

I was sorry and yet hopeful. From my knowledge, 
my affinity for him, I simply could not see him being 
merely neutral. It wasn’t his character. A _ soul like 
his had to be intensely, fiercely anti, or “ give up all to 
follow Him,” as he had originally intended. Perhaps 
I was wrong. Perhaps affection led me astray, making 
me forget that it is easier for mankind to be slackly 
nothing. But that is how I felt about him, and that is 
why I jumped at this chance of visiting Poland with him. 

There was newspaper work behind it, of course. In 
those days there was an organization, called with grim 
humor the “Underground Railway,” that worked to 
smuggle out of Russia people in danger from the Bolshe- 
viks. Our object was to get into touch with this in the 
hope of tapping some of the “ big human stories” that 
lay behind such work. . . . But, of course, underneath I 
was out for something more. I felt that our wandering 
through a land where Catholicism was so intimate, real 
and militant ought to do something to overcome the 
spiritual barrenness that held my friend’s heart. 

And now this unhallowed beggar had upset everything. 
The poor wretch’s use of Our Lady’s name, his ghastly 
abjectness, had stung alive, as it were, that scorn of soft- 
ness and sentimentality that, in a nature like Ambrose’s, 
was an armor against Catholicism. The Church stood 
condemned as the breeder of such a beggar. 

And I didn’t merely imagine this, it was a fact. Up 
to then Ambrose had shown no disinclination to visit 
churches with me, if merely as a sight-seer. After the 
beggar incident he closed up. He no longer accompanied 
me into churches. He turned his back on the religious 
life of Poland. 

It became plainer every day that for all our friendship 
there was a gulf between us and that the longer we 
stayed in Poland the deeper that gulf must grow. 

And then, when both of us were becoming aware that 
things were a little strained that wretched beggar turned 


up again. 
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Someone very much in the know had, at last, given us 
what we wanted and had sent us East from Pinsk into the 
low desolation of the Pripet Marshes. There we con- 
nected up with the man who was responsible for the 
working of the “ Underground ” in that area. A wonder- 
ful fellow, cautious as death until sure of us, but after 
that immensely helpful. He told us a great deal, and on 
our second day with him, he said: 

“ T’ve got a man who can tell you more amazing things 
than any—if he'll talk. He’s been in and out three times 
—and is going back now.” 

Naturally we were eager to see a hero who dared such 
amazing risks and our new friend took us along to a 
barn. There, sitting in the candle light, we saw the 
beggar who had kissed my hand. 

It was a shock to us; more so to him. He recognized 
us and, at first, was sure we were spies following him 
. . . he had plenty of reason for that fear. Our in- 
troducer tried to reassure him in Polish, but he remained 
so anxious and, apparently, not understanding, that we 
tried to make him see that we were harmless in French 
and German and any other languages we could command. 
But somehow we could not convince him until, on the 
spur of chance, Ambrose tried Latin. 

Or was it chance? Wasn't it some instinctive recog- 
nition of the character of the man, some spiritual inspira- 
tion that forced Ambrose to fall back on his seminary 
scholarship? Anyhow, the effect was quite remarkable. 
Even the halting sound of the Church’s tongue seemed 
to stiffen the man. Fear left his eyes, the cringing line 
went out of his figure and, even in his rags he ceased 
to be a beggar, became—well, something like a warrior. 
More, his face lighted up with joy as his eyes rested on 
Ambrose and he cried in fluent German: 

“ You, too, are a priest?” 

That had an extraordinary effect on Ambrose. It was 
like a blow in the face. He stared, went white, and 
only with an effort stammered out that he was an English 
journalist. 

“But you spoke Church Latin,” said the beggar. 
“ Priests have a way of their own... .” 

“We are Catholics,” I said, both defying and covering 
Ambrose’s really poignant embarrassment. And _ then, 
realizing the wonder of this man, “ Are you a priest?” 

“ Yes,” he said. “I ama priest. A Catholic priest.” 

He said it simply, but I stared at his rags, at his filth, 
awed by the astonishing quality of the man. He saw 
my amazement. 

“One has to act,” he explained with a smile. “ Those 
gentlemen across the frontier don’t want me—or my 
cloth.” 

“A disguise?” I cried. 

“It is a pity,” he admitted. “ But it is the only way. 
There are people in there who need us.” 

As he said us his eyes strayed to Ambrose. 
felt the priestly quality in my friend. 

“ But in Warsaw—was this sort of thing necessary?” 
T asked. 

“T felt so,” he said. “ They have spies right into 
Germany. I even thought you were such and so made 


He had 
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my little act complete. It is better to take no sort of 
risk at all, you understand. . . . A vagabond wandering 
on foot across Poland—who would consider him worth 
notice? You see, they know me a little too well... . 

“Yes, you’ve been in there three times already,” I 
remembered with a gasp. 

“ And been turned out,” he smiled back. 
fore necessary to be very careful.” 

‘** When he says turned out,” our friend of the “ Under- 
ground ” put in, “ he rather understates things. Last time 
he was brought out on a stretcher more dead than alive. 
His friends rescued him from the ‘ condemned’ house of 
a prison.” 

Ambrose cried abruptly as though the words were torn 
out of him: “ Your hand—did they do that?” 

His eyes were fixed as though mesmerized on that 
poor, mangled hand, which, Heaven forgive me, had so 
disgusted me. 

“ Yes,” said the priest. “ They did that.” 

“ And worse,” said the “ Underground” man. 

“And yet you are going back,” I gasped, for even 
I, who knew of the way of martyrs, found the reality 
a fearful thing to face. 

“My people are there—and I am a priest,” he said 
and gave a little smile to Ambrose as though to say: 
“You and I know these things have to be.” 

Ambrose shifted painfully under that glance, said 
harshly in English like a man fighting against odds: 

“Interesting, of course, but religious stuff; no good 
to us, Bunny. Our ‘rags’ won’t look at it.” 

“Just as you like,” I told him. “ But I’m going to 
get all he'll tell, if only for my own sake.” 

Ambrose looked at me almost in hate—or was it fear? 
He wanted to get away. He wanted me to give him an 
excuse for escaping from this priest—he dreaded the 
power in the man. But, quite unwittingly, I'll admit, 
I would not give him his release. I meant to hear the 
priest's story and stayed listening—and Ambrose had 
te stay, too, and listen. 

Had to—that was the strange thing. He hated the 
very idea but was held in bonds he could not break. . . . 
Not that the priest’s story wasn’t one to hold any man, 
even though he told it so simply and selflessly. . . . Three 
times he had been forced out of Russia, once because his 
health had collapsed from the privations of living amid and 
dodging enemies through a Russian winter; once because 
his capture would have meant persecution and death to 
a devoted band of Catholics; once because he had been cap- 
tured and, as we had heard, been brought to death’s door 
by the rigors and torments of prison before he was 
rescued. A wonderful story of horror and heroism, of 
death and danger dared almost every minute, of a reward, 
superbly worth while, gained from ministering to the 
noble and devout Catholics who still clung to God in 
an officially Godless land. 

Yes, a story to set on fire any man’s heart—and 
Ambrose was no ordinary man. I could almost watch 
the spiritual battle reflected in his face as the dread of 
being overwhelmed by what he heard fought against the 
spell of it. All during that first day he remained aloof, 


’* 


“It is there- 
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wordless, even hostile—for the priest seemed to address 
himself mainly to him as though he knew he was more 
capable of understanding. When we went to bed he 
was surly and non-communicative . . . yet I don’t think 
he slept much. I heard his bed creak all night. 

And next morning he was still sour, though he raised 
no objection to our staying on to get more out of the 
priest. Also, though I thought he would jib against 
coming again to the barn where the priest was hiding, 
he came—if with a sort of rebellion. He came and 
listened and was silent for a while . . . then he began to 
put a question or two . . . then, suddenly, he seemed to 
give in and ask and ask. . . . And from that moment I 
was not in it. The two of them were talking heart to 
heart, experts dealing on a footing of mutual under- 
standing above the head of an outsider like me... . 

And that night as I went up to our bedroom Ambrose 
muttered: “ Don’t keep awake for me, Bunny. I’m going 
out for a bit.” 

He had not come back when I dropped asleep. Next 
morning his bed had not been slept in. I went out to 
the barn and found that the priest was saying Mass (he 
had an altar stone and all else that was necessary in those 
bundles I had found so repellent). Ambrose was serving 
that Mass. At the Gospel he turned and _ whispered 
“ Communion?” and I nodded, and when the Time came 
three of us received God there in the straw. 

A little later Ambrose told me that the “ Underground ” 
man had arranged to slip the priest across the Russian 
border that night—‘* And I’m going with him, Bunny.” 

I nodded. What could I say? I had not expected it 
to come like this, but, of course, that was how it had 
to be with a soul like his . . . steel and fire, no room for 
half-measures. 

And a little later and too quickly, we all stood in the 
pitch dark at the edge of the village; the “ Underground ” 
man impatient to be off. And Ambrose said very softly: 

“This may help make up for things, Bunny.” 

I could not speak. I took Ambrose’s hand and pressed 
it. Then I caught the priest’s and this time it was J who 
kissed. And was not ashamed of it as I listened to them 
going away, away—away into the dark towards Russia. 


HOSPITALITY 


I, who am but a guest, 
Walk in the garden of the professed, 
Sleep in the Bishop’s cell, and hold 
Converse with young and old. 


I have not worth to handle 
Or kiss the least lay-brother‘s sandal; 
Yet brother, frater, priest, all three 
Pay reverence to me. 


A guest is a holy thing; 
For never they know when time may bring 
Into their cloister, human-dressed, 

Jesu the Christ as guest. 


And I, the less than the least, 
Receive this love from brother and priest; 
Yet more. . . .this love. . . .I see Him clear: 


Jesu Himself lives here. 
BENJAMIN MUsSER. 
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Back of Business 
by a recent column I said that the sales tax will pass 
Congress as sure as spring is at the door. In the 
meantime, the sales tax has been defeated in the House 
by 223 to 153—for the time being. It is my private 
opinion that we will see the sales tax back in due time, for 
these reasons: 

The per-capita debt of the Government was a little 
over $40 in 1913 and nearly $250 in 1929, a rise of over 
500 per cent. During the same period, population in- 
creased about 27 per cent. This meant that taxes should 
have been raised equally among all the people. What 
actually happened, was that 97 per cent of the personal 
income tax, to cite only one instance, were paid by about 
one-third of 1 per cent of the total population, a very 
narrow basis on which to balance the federal budget. 
As an economic necessity, this basis must be broadened, 
but how? There are 5,000,000 enterpreneurs (men who 
handle their business more or less independently) in the 
country; they are the producers. And the rest are con- 
sumers, nearly 50,000,000 (here I speak only of the work- 
ing population). Any wider basis must affect the broader 
group, the consumer. And this means the sales tax. 

While the consumer group has an overwhelming major- 
ity in votes, it is a rather tiny minority, if it comes to 
rights. We know the business reason behind Prohibition, 
we know the origin of the high protective tariff policy, 
we know that campaign funds are contributed largely by 
business leaders, and we know that it is not merely 
generosity which dictates such cooperation. Big business 
is interested in the sales tax as a matter of self-relief ; 
it has strong political influence regardless of the fact that 
its power was recently overridden, but not overthrown. 
This power and, therefore, the sales tax will assert them- 
selves in due time. 

“Conscription of wealth’ has become a real slogan. 
Unless measures are taken, it will result in the flight of 
capital, into tax-exempt securities or into investment 
abroad. How much, then, may we expect from wealth 
and income which, as it is, have shrunk between fifty and 
eighty per cent? Revenue is declining all around: tariffs 
yield less every year; the excise tax is failing; the income 
tax is short some $800,000,000. It is not different with 
great wealth and large income. Conscription of wealth, 
it appears, will not go a long way toward meeting the 
deficit ; another reason for the consumer tax. 

Taxes are necessary, but not to such an extent that 
they have to make up for a deficit in one year, when it 
took six years to build up that deficit. And let us not 
forget that taxes are no problem at all if the country 
prospers. Why don’t we, then, concentrate on the task 
of restoring prosperity, instead of hammering away upon 
taxation? Why don’t we assure people all-year employ- 
ment? Why don’t we legislate against cut-throat competi- 
tion? Why don’t we force banks to hand out loans and 
credits? Why don’t we stop gambling in stocks and 
bonds? Why don’t we prevent capital from going into 
production increase as long as consumption lags behind? 
Let’s all have work, and the tax problem will take 


care of itself. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Sociology 
The Snark of the Cumberlands 


JoHN WILTBYE 

HEN Daniel Boone went over the mountains and 

first gazed upon the delectable country of Ken- 
tucky, my native Commonwealth, he had nothing worse 
to fear than “ bars” and cats and Indians. No troll lay 
in wait to trip, no poltergeist disturbed his dreams, and 
Communists had not been so much as heard of. But 
the scene has changed since Daniel made that gap in the 
Cumberlands a gateway for the pioneers who poured in 
from Virginia and the Carolinas. Today if you would 
travel Boone’s path into the old Commonwealth, you need 
a passport, and not a little red booklet from Washington 
either, but a document that will survive the scrutiny of 
a Snark. 

Now a Snark, as all the world knows, is a most un- 
pleasant companion, even on a sunny day. Its taste, 
the poet sings, is meager and hollow, but crisp, and it 
rejoices in a most ambitious nature; which last I take 
to mean that it has a weakness for its name in headlines 
on the first page of the newspaper. Of course, there are 
many different sorts of Snarks, all undesirable, such as 
those which have feathers and bite, and others which 
have whiskers and scratch; but the infallible mark by 
which your true Snark is distinguished from the bogus, 
is that which is most commonly, but, as I think, incor- 
rectly, designated as the Third. 

The Third is its slowness in taking a fest, 
Should you happen to venture on one, 


It will sigh like a thing that is deeply distressed, 
And it always looks grave at a pun. 


The growth of Snarks has been most marked, I regret 
to say, ever since Kentucky began to vote for Republi- 
cans. In my day we bore with Republicans as we did 
with any other affliction permitted by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, but we herded them, as far as possible, in the 
mountains, where they shot up one another most effective- 
ly, with results that to a normal Democrat were positively 
gratifying. Meanwhile as was fitting, the Democrats 
occupied all the offices, and drew all the salaries. They 
waxed fat and unwary, until one of them, Col. Richard 
W. Tate, the State treasurer, commonly known as 
“Honest Dick,” walked off with every penny in the 
till, and never stopped until he got to Japan. That put 
something of a crimp in the party; while but a peccadillo, 
it was hard to explain; and in 1896, after 104 years in 
the Union, the old Commonwealth grew petulant, and 
sat a Republican in the Governor’s chair. Since that 
time, as any Democrat can understand, Snarks have bur- 
geoned, particularly in the lush soil of the mountain 
districts. But the snarkiest Snark of them all is Brother 


Walter B. Smith, attorney for the Commonwealth, it 
appears, with headquarters at Middlesboro, in the county 
of Bell, adjacent to the county of Harlan. 

That assertion will be affirmed by any of the young 
ladies and gentlemen who departed from the effete East, 
on Holy Thursday, bound via bus and two Fords, for 
Bell and Harlan counties. 


If ever a group went a hunt- 
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ing for a Snark, it was this assemblage of college girls 
and boys. They found him, too, in the person of Brother 
Smith, standing vigilant guard in the Cumberlands— 
whereat, just as happens in the books, they softly and 
silently vanished away. But not so silently, after all. 

It is difficult to tell any story in which a Snark figures. 
Your wits tangle up, like a fly in a saucer of molasses. 
So let us take a fresh start. Why did these young ladies 
and gentlemen desert their college homes fo a visit 
to Harlan and Bell counties, Kentucky ? 

Well, it appears that they are social-minded persons, 
and they desired above all else to find out why the miners 
and the operators and the officials cannot live in peace 
and harmony while the coal is being dug out of the hills. 
Or was being dug out. So they decided to go down 
to Kentucky, and by interviewing all the parties concerned, 
amass an amount of information which might or might 
not be assessed, evaluated, tagged, and corrected to mean 
elevation and average humidity, at some later time. Leav- 
ing New York on Thursday, they calculated, wind and 
weather permitting, to get over the mountains, and begin 
their exhaustive investigations by Saturday noon. 

By investigating hard all that afternoon, and beginning 
again on Sunday morning, these social-minded investi- 
gators (most of whom, probably, had never met a Ken- 
tuckian im situ in all their lives) felt that they could 
bring the intensive investigation of the troubles in the 
coal fields to a close by Sunday afternoon. We work 
fast these days. Then they would wearily climb into the 
old bus and the Fords, freighted with knowledge, wisdom 
and data—with data, at any rate—to trundle over the 
mountains back to Broadway. 

It is difficult to see in this bunch of simpletons dire 
peril to the civilization that has struck deep root in the 
counties of Harlan and Bell. Being a Snark, however, 
and therefore totally devoid of a sense of humor, Bro. 
Smith reached a different conclusion. Wrapping himself 
in the old flag, he went out to guard the mountain passes. 
Presently the cough, the choke, the snort, the grind, of 
the ancient bus and the moribund Fords, fell on his 
vigilant ear. His senses had not deceived him! The 
Red Army was at hand, and all the churches, schools. 
hearthstones, and civilization itself, of the counties of 
Harlan and Bell (originally christened Josh Bell county) 
trembled on their hitherto unassaulted bases. 

A pause as the motors shifted their weary gears, but 
in a brief moment history can be made. Like the young 
Napoleon at Arcoli, Bro. Smith bared his bosom—fig- 
uratively, I trust, since the morning air in the mountains 
is a trifle raw—and as there was no bridge at hand to be 


‘immortalized, advanced to the middle of the road. Quickly 


his henchmen followed him, the flower and chivalry of 
the counties of Bell and Harlan, and more quickly than 
my machine can tap out the tale, the academic invaders 
from the effete East were in the toils of the law. Huzzas 
made the welkin ring, and tears coursed down the bronzed 
cheeks of Bro. Smith’s shock troops, as they realized that 
all the churches, schools, hearthstones and civilization 
itself, no longer tottered in the counties of Harlan and 
Bell. Even the stills were safe. 
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“Who are you?” demanded Bro. Smith, in firm, even 
in stentorian tones. “Do you believe in God? Have 
you any connection with the Communists?” Or, at 
least, these are the winged words reported by the esteemed 
New York Herald-Tribune, on the day that followed the 
battle in the mountains. 

Now, after a cramped night in a bus, this seemed a 
jarred and jangled welcome, somewhat out of tune with 
that hospitality for which Kentucky is noted in the guide 
books. The students retorted in words both winged and 
barbed, and as the tumult grew, Bro. Smith decided to 
retire with his quarry to the court house. “ Are we under 
arrest?” inquired a slow-witted student from Beeotia. 
“You are being investigated,” was the snarky reply. | 
begin to think that some of these students, if not full- 
fledged Snarks, were more than a bit snarkish. 

When the curtain went up at the court house, the Hon. 
George E. Vanbeber was discerned, R., advancing, C., 
to the bench, and the investigation began. A student de- 
manded his lawyer, naming John R. Neal, of Covington. 
Since Mr. Neal lives somewhere down in Tennessee, and 
not in Covington, there was point in the reply of the 
Snark that it would take too long to fetch him. “ Of 
course,” conceded the Snark, with that courtly air in- 
digenous to the inhabitants of Josh Bell county, “ we 
can wait, but you will wait inside of our nice new jail.” 
Naturally, all the students, being students, shouted that 
they too wanted to go to jail. 

Frowning darkly, the Snark perceived that he was 
foiled. Whoever heard of an investigated person, with 
access to counsel, anyway? So without further ado, he 
said that he would require all the students to put up a 
peace bond, not because of an offense done against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonwealth, but because 
they looked like persons who would do that very thing 
at the first opportunity. The Hon. Vanbeber missed 
this opportunity of quoting Madame Roland, and the 
show—the investigation, I mean—went on. 

In the next scene, Bro. Smith told the students all 
about the nice gentlemen who had helped to capture them 
at dawn. “ They are the sons of the pioneers of this 
nation,” he said, in his snarkiest manner. “ All that is 
sacred to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is 
represented in these people you have here.” He was 
sure that the students, on the other hand, were at best 
suspected characters. He suspected them, to begin with, 
and what other sort of people would come to Bell county 
voluntarily? “There are no two sides to this proposi- 
tion; you are going to do what we say. If you come 
here to investigate us, we are going to do the first in- 
vestigating.” 
column. 

At this point, Col. Reed Patterson was introduced to 
the Court, as a prominent attorney of Pineville, Ky. 
Just how he got into the film is not clear; possibly the 
Snark had cannily retired to consult with a Boojum. 
Colonel Patterson was martial in demeanor and verbiage, 
but I am inclined to think that he is a courtesy colonel, 
like Jack Dempsey, who was recently raised to the Ken- 
tucky peerage by Governor Ruby Laffoon. Standing by 


And so on and so on, for half a Tribune ° 
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the county judge, Colonel Patterson let it be known that 
he and his people were tired of having visitors from the 
East coming in and investigating them. “ The streams of 
these mountains will run red with blood,” brayed this 
priceless ass, “ before we will surrender our country.” 

There really wasn’t much to be said after this gory 
apostrophe, directed against the students, the bus, and 
the two Fords. But the students said that they had no 
money for bonds, and the Snark said that in that case 
it became his painful duty to expel them from the counties 
of Harlan and Bell; and the curtain went down. When 
last heard from the students had climbed into the bus 
and the Fords to chug back to the East. Departing, 
they muttered sundry sentiments, one of which was that 
since an Englishman in their party had been slapped by 
one of the sons of the pioneers of this nation, they were 
going to lodge a complaint with the British Ambassador. 
Another student, a lady, I think, and a very young one, 
said she was going to tell Senator Costigan all about it— 
the old meanies! 

That about finishes the story of the Snark, with a 
touch—and more than a touch—of the trial of the Knave 
for stealing the Queen’s tarts. But it’s a sad story, after 
all. Bro. Smith probably enjoyed himself, and I have 
no doubt whatever that the students did. But what about 
the miners? 

Still, that’s the wisdom we commonly bring to the solu- 
tion of labor problems in this country. We hire a few 
Snarks, and then all that troubles vanishes softly and 
silently away. However, it always comes up again. Some 
day it may come up with such fury that, to paraphrase 
the sanguinary Colonel Patterson, the streets of our cities 
will run red with blood, as we surrender our country. 


Education 





Play in Education 


Mary E. Du Paut, M.A. 

S in numerous other social activities for the better- 

ment of humanity, the play movement was first 
undertaken by voluntary organizations. Not until they 
had demonstrated its need was the movement financed 
by the municipalities, and today recreational activities are 
everywhere being more and more supported from public 
funds. 

Gradually schools are coming to serve as recreational 
centers, where older children and young people who have 
finished school play competitive games and indulge in 
wholesome sports. Many parish schools now open in 
the evenings so that the auditoriums and clubrooms may 
be used for recreation. In some schools, these worth 
while activities are directed by the younger priests, who 
take an active part; for while we are apt to think of play 
as merely for children, many adults who lead lives in 
restricted quarters and work in confining places are alse 
in need of it. The industrial worker, for instance,, par- 
ticularly should the shorter day and five-day week become 
a reality, will need to learn how to use his leisure. But 
our present consideration is for the child of school age. 
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In spite of the cooperative efforts of all interested in 
the recreational movement, there is still greater need for 
more adequate play space. Children who attend these 
playgrounds are usually “the survival of the fittest ’’ — 
healthy and vigorous children who are active and inter- 
ested, while the mal-nourished and pre-tubercular are 
deprived of the air and exercise they need. Another 
neglected group is the pre-school child. During school 
hours and after school the playgrounds are deserted. If 
pre-school children could utilize these yards, there would 
be a distinct advantage, for it is far more advantageous 
to have children indulge in play according to age group- 
ing. A most neglected period in the child’s day is 
from the time school closes until supper time. Mothers 
at work do not return until late. The children are alone 
and mischief breeds and develops into misconduct. A 
serious problem presents itself here which should be 
faced. One partial solution is to provide more super- 
vised recreation, thereby using valuable time more prof- 
itably. 

Another need in our schools is a provision for play 
space on the ground and upper floors, exposed to air 
and sunshine, instead of in dingy, dark, and poorly venti- 
lated basements. These subway constructions are not 
suitable for well-directed play. With our increasing con- 
gestion and concentration of humanity in centers, roofs 
on schools might be equipped to be used on bright days. 
More and better equipment is needed, if children are to 
derive all the benefit from play. Inadequate equipment, 
as many zealous teachers have sadly experienced, is often 
little better than none. 

Progressive education is stressing the fact that chil- 
dren should be trained so that they will be more suc- 
cessful as children. All normal children have a desire 
to succeed. Through plays, games, music, painting, folk 
dancing, handicraft, and other spontaneous activities, skill 
and free cooperation are acquired to encourage the grow- 
ing child. Accomplishment, once satisfied through work 
at home, must now be achieved through play. Probably 
if more attention were directed to this phase of the child’s 
education, fewer failures and maladjustments would re- 
sult in adulthood. 

Regarding recreational and physical education programs 
we find that high schools and colleges are better equipped 
than elementary schools. Most high schools now have 
well regulated gymnasiums, and some have swimming 
pools. Colleges are rapidly increasing their facilities for 
gymnastics and athletics. Every college student realizes 
the importance of good health, and it is through sports 
and exercises that much of its vigor is attained. While 
it is essential that these activities be carried on in these 
departments, it is of equal importance that physical edu- 
cation and recreation be stressed in the elementary grades 
as a basis for the continuance of these activities. Physical 
development means very much to the child before twelve, 
and it is on the children of these ages that we must 
focus our attention. Consider the children who never 
enter high school. Play is the child’s form of education 
even before he enters school, and it should continue to 
be a large part of his early life. Then again, small 
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children are restless and active, and organized games and 
play help to direct their energy in the right direction. 

With our increasing amount of leisure time and in- 
creasingly large number of juvenile delinquents we are 
apt to wonder whether the aphorism that “an idle man’s 
brain is the devil’s workshop” might not be applied to 
lawless youth. As a preventive agency, playgrounds serve 
a legitimate purpose. Estimates show that the cost of 
maintaining a juvenile delinquent is $439. That amount 
provides a year’s municipal recreation under leadership 
for scores of children. A direct correlation exists between 
the number of playgrounds and the reduction in juvenile 
delinquency. Through adequate facilities for recreation, 
accidents are avoided; and by exposure to sunshine, air, 
and by building up a better resistance, physical disease 
is prevented. Mental hygiene is improved through better 
sportsmanship, a feeling of cooperation and achievement, 
and better social relationships. 

Another matter of increasing importance is the influ- 
ence of recreation on the leisure time out of school. The 
children of today will be the adults of tomorrow. With 
the present release from labor, and the eight-hour day, 
and the predicted five-day week, there will be a wholesale 
release from toil for the great masses of people of the 
next generation. The child of today, if given the proper 
use of time, stands ready to meet the changes which the 
future has in store. The much quoted White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection devoted a section 
to recreation and physical education. Their findings are 
enlightening. Considerable diversity is found in the 
amount of physical education and recreation carried on 
in the various States. A few have passed laws permitting 
the use of school grounds after school hours. This is 
indeed a step forward. The requirement varies from 
thirty minutes to 180 minutes a week for physical edu- 
cation and recreation. The survey disclosed the fact that 
teacher training for physical educators was generally 
inadequate. Playgrounds and playrooms were too small. 
The committee wisely suggested that what is needed is 
a maximum of civic consciousness and a minimum of 
legislation. Regarding the administration and program, 
the local board of education should be, generally, the 
body responsible for the physical education activities. It 
is recommended that the program be “ simple in its organ- 
ization, practical in its recommendations, and sound in 
the professional principles on which it is based.” 

The school should provide funds to make teaching 
practice effective, and strive to support playgrounds and 
gymnasiums in proportion to their enrollment. As in 
every other form of education, the teacher is the most 
important factor in the physical education program. 

Progressive educators are agreed that it is through 
the child’s own interest, activities, and cooperation that 
the best results can be obtained. These tendencies in 
education will ultimately be the means of more creative 
work and happiness in childhood, and a better foundation 
for adult life. Recreation, under leadership that takes 
the nature of guidance, is one educational means of ac- 
complishing this aim. Play is part of nature’s law of 
growth through action. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE general subject of the seventh annual meeting 

of the Catholic Anthropological Conference at the 
Catholic University of America on March 29 was “ The 
Status of Woman in World Culture.” Said the pros- 
pectus of the conference: “ That modern woman is not 
alone or unique in her position and that women in other 
lands and times have enjoyed exceptional rights and privi- 
leges is the belief of those who have devoted much time 
to the study of anthropology.” 

Some of the subjects discussed were: the position of 
women in India, by Dr. Anna Dengel of the Catholic 
Medical Missionaries and George Noronha of the Ben- 
galese, the publication devoted to the missions of the 
Fathers of the Holy Cross in Bengal; the position of 
women among the Mescalero Apache, by Miss Regina 
Flannery, of the Catholic University ; among the Iroquois, 
by J. B. N. Hewitt of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
among the Samoans, by the Rev. Joseph Diehl, S.M. 
The Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University, 
surveyed the entire field in an address on “ The Position 
of Women in Primitive Culture.” 

The Conference is particularly interested in the equip- 
ping of Catholic missionaries for the securing of valuable 
anthropological information. “ Full advantage is taken 
of the presence of missions throughout the world often 
in inaccessible places, from which new material can be 
continuously gathered. . . . Our Catholic missionaires 
have unexcelled opportunities for getting at the real facts 
of native life.” 





HE papers just mentioned deal with women’s status in 

this life. According to M. Capart, the famous Belgian 
Egyptologist, the ancient Egyptians were much concerned 
with women’s status in the life to come. Widowers, for 
instance, were a little anxious lest their wives might come 
back, in spirit form, and complain that things were not 
put to rights since their departure. He tells of one 
young husband, who solicitously pinned a neat little 
note to the arm of his deceased wife’s mummy case, 
certifying to the fact that he had married her at an 
early age, that he always had been a dutiful husband, that 
he had obtained the service of eminent specialists when 
she was indisposed, and written inquiring after her health 
when she was absent from home, etc.; and, after her 
demise he had given her a grand funeral and burial with 
all the fixin’s. The moral of this was that she was to 
rest in peace (his peace) ; also, that if any dispute arose 
about his treatment of her at the Day of Judgment, this 
little document could be produced in evidence. 

There is something in the Egyptian plan; and I sug- 
gest it to the consideration of the ladies. The reason 
why the Egyptians buried such a woolworth-full of 
assorted articles with their deceased was not, says M. 
Capart, merely a philanthropic move to make the dead 
happy in the other world. The people of the Pharaohs 
were practical folk. What they wanted was to go their 
way undisturbed by marauders from the Styx; and they 
put these toy horses and fancy vanity cases in the tomb 
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in order to fool the dear departed, and make them believe, 
when they woke up, that things really were going accord- 
ing to normal. They would then heave a sigh of con- 
tentment, turn over for another thousand years’ nap and 
leave their daughters-in-law and sons-in-law in peace. 





CAPART at present ig conducting excavations in 
e the cellar and the attic of the Brooklyn Museum. 
where he says, wonders of Egyptian art are being ex- 
humed. Outside of Cairo itself, the greatest Egyptian 
collection in the world is in the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
in New York City. I hope Dr. James J. Walsh will 
read this, for then he may put M. Capart on his gilt- 
edge list of Catholic scientists. The disturbing thing 
about M. Capart, from the standpoint of the eugenists 
(who do the prophesying, in contrast with their anthro- 
pological brethren, who are content with the facts), is 
that he is not worried at all about multiplying Caparts. 
There are ten more of them, all his children: the oldest 
is a Jesuit priest, the next was recently given the veil 
in Rome by Bishop d’Herbigny as a nun of the Oriental 
Rite—she is familiar with Old Slavic, Modern Greek, 
and a few other such trifles; there is another daughter 
a nun; a physician and engineer or two, and the rest all 
future scholars and saints. “So scattered,” says M. 
Capart, “that I have to establish a Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to look after the family!” 





ATHER VERBRUGGE, of the Scheut Missionaries, 

quotes, in a recent issue of Anthropos, the narrative 
of a fellow-missionary, Father Leyssen, which, with a 
touch of quiet humor, pictures the conditions that have 
resulted from China’s devastation in recent years at the 
hands of her warring bandit armies. “ All China is suf- 
fering,” says Father Verbrugge, “everywhere anarchy 
is exploited.” Such a simple affair as a trip by railroad 
suffices to illustrate what this means in the way of pri- 
vation. 

“With loud panting the locomotive entered the station 
dragging a string of cars after it which seemed much too 
heavy for its strength. A bunch of travelers, boys who 
had not been able to find room elsewhere, were riding 
sound asleep on the front end of the locomotive, stretched 
out on their baggage. The engine looked as if it had 
not been washed for over a year. Loose parts were held 
together by bits of wire or even pieces of twine. The 
forward cars were loaded with coal; but there were 
travelers piled up on the coal. Then came an open car 
with pieces of a tent fixed up on it; and there were 
passengers swarming under this rude shelter. Then 
there were a couple of cars submerged under a stack of 
hides and bales of wool for the Kalgan markets ; and then 
a covered car out of which several horses poked their 
heads. Next came four baggage cars and, finally, a real 
passenger coach. But the coach had no glass in the 
windows; and the window-frames were plugged with tin. 
The compartments were packed to bursting; there were 
passengers on the roof; a large number of them on the 
steps, and even some riding on the coupling between 
the cars. 
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The train stopped. But where could you place your- 
self? If you were in an open car, you would be exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun, unless a sudden storm 
came up to cool you off. If you were inside you could 
perish of suffocation. They say that travelers in winter, 
when insufficiently clothed, sometimes die of cold. Any- 
how, there are quite a number of instances of passengers 
sun-struck by the heat in summer.” 

The missionary installed himself in the baggage car. 
The train started off with portentous swaying, rattling, 
and groaning. 

“What has become of the fine express trains,” he 
asked, “ which passed through this territory a few years 
previous?” But, he added, “it was a grand opportunity 
to make scientific observations.” 





HE celebration of Catholic Medical Mission Day 

on March 18 brought to mind the importance of 
this particular work. The missionary who goes out to 
preach in the pagan villages often finds himself con- 
fronted with closed doors, but every door is opened at 
the hint of medical aid. Christ himself found the same 
conditions in Galilee, and His miracles of healing were 
the favorite preludes to His preaching. The Catholic 
Medical Mission Board helps the missionaries in their 
work by supplying quantities of medicines, instruments, 
bandages and dressings. A great number of these are 
collected by zealous groups of men and women who 
ask their doctors to give them sample medicines for which 
they have no use and the instruments that are not needed 
in their offices. Groups of women and girls meet once 
a week to make bandages and dressings, which are needed 
in huge quantities at the dispensaries and hospitals. 
During the past three years about 130,000 pounds of 
such supplies have been sent forth from the newly fur- 
nished headquarters of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board at 8 and 10 West Seventeenth Street, New York 
City, and if the poor missionaries had been able to pur- 
chase the huge quantities of supplies on their Medical 
Missions they would have had to pay a quarter of a 
million dollars for them. 

The Executive Committee for the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board, the members of which represent the great 
Mission Societies and movements in the United States, 
has approved the suggestion of Father Garesché, S.J., 
the Director, that the next step will be to promote, on as 
large a scale as is expedient, the education of native boys 
and girls to be doctors and nurses in the Mission lands. 
This is the most effective means of securing the needed 
supply of medical workers, as a young man or woman 
so trained has the advantage of being at home, acclimated, 
familiar with the language and acquainted with local 
customs and preferences. 

While the Catholic Medical Mission Board seeks es- 
pecially to aid American missionaries it also reaches out 
to all the different mission fields and wishes to include 
all the mission communities in its aid. About 500 Mission 
stations all over the world have been substantially aided 
in the Medical work. THe PILcrm™. 
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REVIEWS 


St. Ignatius. By CuristropnHer Horiis. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. $2.50. 

This latest biography of St. Ignatius, already chosen as an 
offering by the Catholic Book Clubs of England and America, 
will take its place as one of the best and most interesting studies 
of this great Saint. The author, one of the leading Catholic 
writers in England today, tells us very clearly in his first chapter 
his purpose in writing this life of Ignatius. “It is clear then 
that the historian’s work (with regard to St. Ignatius) is already 
done. . . . My interest is in a psychological rather than a historical 
problem. . . . The fundamental life of St. Ignatius was his 
spiritual life. . . . The question then that I asked myself before 
I began to write this book .. . is, ‘Granted that St. Ignatius was 
such a man, why did he behave as he did?’ Or, to generalize it, 
‘What is the point of being a saint?’” Throughout his book 
Hollis keeps that question in mind, and finds his answer in the 
assertion that “St. Ignatius was a great lover. It is the key 
to his character.” And he proves his thesis splendidly. In many 
brilliant passages he shows what true love means, and when 
the reader finishes his book he is convinced that Ignatius was 
indeed a true lover of God. “If you would understand how this 
iron ruler—the greatest perhaps among all the rulers of men— 
yet governed his subjects by the power of love, turn from some 
vulgar, legendary stuff to the writings of Pedro Ribadaneira. . . . 
St. Ignatius was above us, the companion and the friend of God. 
He is free from our question, a Shakespeare among saints, sparing 
only his clouded border to our foiled searchings. But Ribadaneira 
—I speak as a fool—was of our clay. He loved noise and 
laughter and many men and the happy things of a lovely world, 
enjoyed without philosophy but simply because it is lovely. .. . 
There was but one power which stood between him and the 
return to the world—the power of St. Ignatius’ love. The 
secret of St. Ignatius’ magic we can never hope to recapture 
any more than we can recapture the secret of the oratory of 
a Demosthenes or the acting of a Garrick. It is unanalyzable and 
indescribable. We can but record the fact that he had about 
him a charm of personality of which people of every sort were 
willing to testify that they had never met with it in any other.” 
Another outstanding feature of this remarkable book is the 
author’s assertion, which, I think, is clearly proved, that St. 
Ignatius was one of the greatest saviors of European civilization 
of his time. Without a doubt, Christopher Hollis’ “ Life of St. 
Ignatius” is a brilliantly written book. One might even call 
it a daring book. The author has his own way of looking at things 
and of expressing his thoughts. With many of these viewpoints 
all Catholic readers may not agree or be pleased. But of the 
sincerity of his purpose and of its successful achievement there 
can be little doubt. W. M. S. 


All Is Grist. By Grrperr K. Cuesterton. New York: Dodd, 

Mead and Company. $2.50. 

The fumings of modern social reformers, the soulless sputter- 
ings of the new psychologists, the dogmatic pronouncements of the 
undogmatic scientists, the conventionalism of the revolt against 
all convention, the foibles, errors, and exaggerations of the un- 
thinking thinkers, all are grist for the fertile mind of this bold, 
laughing defender of true faith and permanent traditions. Be- 
tween the rollers of his inexorable logic the grist of what the 
world is thinking and saying is ground down, the nourishing meal 
separated from the offals, and a food prepared that strengthens 
and gladdens mind and soul. In this new book of striking essays 
one finds the ever-present paradoxes; but the greatest paradox is 
how Mr. Chesterton can always:discover new and unthought-of 
phases and deep undercurrents of invention in the very platitudes 
of the hour. Over wide fields he rambles as if on a holiday; but 
one who gives him attention will soon discover that every step 
is warily and wisely taken. Mencken, Trollope, Dante, Swinburne, 
Shaw, and Mrs. Eddy pass in review; education, history, phil- 
osophy, poetry, furnish material for discussion; and even the 
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Nudists get a panning because they wish to be too much like 
Pan. Mr. Chesterton bewails the passing of the art of thinking 
for “there is infinitely less of this intellectual attention to an 
argument than there used to be.” But the art will return when 
all is grist and the mind is willing to take the pains to discover 
great truths even in little things. P. BD. S&S. 





Representative Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Arranged by 
Atrrep Lier. New York: The Vanguard Press. $4.50. 
Though announced as court opinions complementary to his com- 

panion volume of dissenting pronouncements, the 316 pages con- 

tain fifty-two of dissent, and two of these, pp. 265 and 267, bear- 
ing on the State’s power to tax extra-State property, character- 
istically contradict one another. His court opinions have seldom 
unanimous support, and seem largely sustained by “ refined dialec- 
tics,” the term Justice McReynolds applied to the reasoning of 
one of them. Not even this will apply to his shallow argument, 

p. 69, for the sterilization of imbeciles: “The principle that 

sustains compulsory vaccination is broad enough to cover cutting 

the Fallopian tubes.” Justice Holmes’ printed page does not sus- 
tain the reputation his erratic brilliancy had won, and already 
pales beside the steady flame of Marshall, Taney, Field, White, 

and even lesser justicial stars. M. K. 


History of the Christian People. By Henry K. Rowe. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

gt hough very readable, this volume may hardly be taken as 
serious history. Going back to the cradle of Christianity, Professor 
Rowe essays to sketch its development and to interpret its in- 
fluence. While assuming that history must be written with a 
careful regard for accuracy and impartial treatment the author 
flagrantly neglects his own canon as the chapters unfold. Quite 
generally when he discusses Catholicism he writes as one whose 
reading has been entirely onesided. From the doctrinal aspect he 
is strangely Modernistic, and as an historian he would be hard 
put to prove many of his assertions. It is not true, for example, 
that “as long as Scholasticism . . controlled education it was 
next to impossible for science to make real gains.” The over- 
throw of monasticism in Protestant lands was hardly “a valuable 
contribution to society.” It is false that the “statements of the 
Council of Trent lacked clarity, and that the motive for the Papal 
refusal of Henry VIII’s annulment was “lest it enrage the Em- 
peror Charles V.” To allude to the singing of the Te Deum in 
Rome when the Pope heard of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
without stating all the facts is unfair: likewise, quite unqualifiedly 
to state that Church holidays were “productive of idleness and 
vice when they did not lead to serious immorality and crime.” 
The relations between Copernicus and Galileo and the Church 
are most inadequately presented and the author grossly misunder- 
stands the saintly founder of the Redemptorists when he notes that 
“he did not scruple to use questionable means to achieve his ends.” 
Even more unhistorical is the libelous description he gives the 
Trappists, “extreme ascetics, chiefly debauches willing to do 
anything to save their souls from the effects of self-indulgence.” 
The promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
implied no “ deification” of the Virgin Mary, nor does the Catho- 
lic cult of the Sacred Heart trace its origin to the “ neurotic 
visions of a morbid nun.” For Professor Rowe the Inquisition, the 
Roman Index, and the Jesuits, seem to be the three great evils of 
the Catholic Church. These last he altogether misunderstands. 
They do not have “to obey without question every order from a 
superior.” Nor is there among them “an inner circle,” to choose 
the officers and administer the detailed affairs of the Order.” 
Without any proof to substantiate his assertions the Professor 
tells his readers that “resignation of individual judgment made 
them irresponsible,” and he charges the Society with “moral 
decay.” He repeats the old calumny that one of the Jesuit doc- 
trines is that “the end justifies the means,” though he should 
know that no reputable historian today credits them with this 
teaching. Since all Catholic theologians defend the doctrines of 
probabilism and of the liceity of mental reservation, it is alto- 
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gether erroneous to characterize them as distinctively belonging 
to the Society of Jesus. Readers will like, also, to be furnished 
with the evidence that when the Pope suppressed the Jesuits in 
1773 “the organization refused to dissolve and went into Prussia 
and Russia to wait until the storm of disapproval should blow 
over.” Professor Rowe may mean well and we do not question 
his sincerity, but his volume is no safe guide for the student of 
history. W. I. L. 
Dear Robert Emmet. By R. W. PostGarte. 

Vanguard Press. $3.50. 

A bad book for Irish blood pressure. The first part sets the 
stage onto which the young Emmet was to walk. And every one 
of Irish blood knows the awful story. This time the tale of 
English cruelty that would make an Iroquois blush is told by an 
Englishman, perhaps in reparation. The title is an expression 
quoted from the diary of the Irish leader least likely to use it. 
Robert was the youngest of seventeen children, of whom four 
were named Robert after the father, and of whom only four 
survived infancy. Irish attempts at freedom failed repeatedly for 
want of organization and adequate supply of arms and because 
of spies. The author leaves the impression that these spies were 
generally not of the pro-English party. He might prove that if 
he can. But the author is kind to “ Dear Robert Emmet,” the 
boy who met Napoleon and persuaded him to promise French 
help in spite of the previous failure of Grouchy to effect anything 
in Bantry Bay. This is the same Grouchy who failed Napoleon 
at Waterloo. The thrilling story moves on swiftly to its heart- 
breaking conclusion. Lord Cornwallis plays a better part than 
he did at Yorktown. The gallant figure of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who would have been the George Washington of Ireland, 
moves in and out, the victim of treachery and cruelty. With him 
gone, the only hope left was Robert Emmet, the Nathan Hale 
of Ireland, whose heroic but inexperienced shoulders could not 
support the burden alone. His abortive revolution collapsed like 
a toy balloon. He could have escaped to America, but for love 
of Sarah Curran delayed too long. He was taken, third-degreed 
and brutally deceived. A flash of glory at the end in his famous 
“Speech from the Dock” and then the rope and the knife. And 
immortality. For his youth and leadership, for his purity and 
chivalry, for his love of Ireland and a Irish girl, Robert Emmet 
is Ireland’s best known and best loved hero. Cc. vw. 


New York: The 





American Writers on American Literature. [Edited by Jonn 

Macy. New York: Horace Liveright. $5.00. 

The diversified and enormous field of American literature from 
its Colonial beginnings to its 1930 dimensions is investigated and 
judged by the literary critics whose thirty-seven essays make 
the book, “American Writers on American Literature.” John 
Macy, who edits the work, affirms that it was needed inasmuch 
as no book of its kind gives an adequate, satisfactory and con- 
temporary evaluation of past and present American literature. 
The reader of the editor’s introduction to the essays and of the 
essays themselves is allowed by Mr. Macy to disagree with his 
and the judgment of his congress of critics. History, philosophy, 
politics, oratory, fiction, poetry, magazine and newspaper writings 
are the subject matter of the essays. There is no derision or 
“ debunking ” done by the critics but only dignified, scholarly and 
independent criticism. Some of the critics are college professors, 
some are public men of affairs, and others again are professional 
writers. All are competent judges of the species of literature which 
they evaluate. They are, moreover, 1930 writers and they judge 
by the canons of 1930 criticism. This quality of up-to-dateness 
is the chief merit of their work and the chief justification of the 
book. And, truly, it is a new experience for readers of what once 
were accepted as reputable histories to hear Prof. Allan Nevins 
damning, in his essay on Prescott, Motley, and Parkman, their 
dominating Protestant dislike of Catholics and the policies of 
Catholic nations. Failing to be free of the infection of that bacil- 
lus, they failed to write scientific history, and for that failure, 
are trusted no more. Another instance: the justice, independence 
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and literary competence of Prof. George F. Whicher make him 
recognize John Boyle O'Reilly, Louise Imogen Guiney, and Father 
Tabb as poets whose lyrics have unpremeditation, are penetrated 
with spirituality, and final in conviction through their reliance 
upon “an ancient Faith.” 2. & &. 





Le Dogme d’Ephése. Par A. p’Atiés. Paris: Beauchesne. 
“The human history of a Divine dogma”; this is what the 
veteran theologian, Father d’Alés, presents to the modern reader 
in the brief space of this book. One by one, we are introduced 
to the personages in the great drama. Apollinaris, in particular, 
is made plain, and we learn how he was led astray, when he could 
so easily have been right, by his “ignoring the psychology of 
Christ, all His intellectual and moral life. Those profoundly hu- 
man traits, imprinted in our Gospels, which show Christ as loving, 
willing, overcome by astonishment or tenderness, indignant, re- 
mained veiled from his eyes. Against all reasons he persisted in 
seeing in these simply an economic manifestation of the Divinity.” 
The situation that St. Cyril had to face, both in opposing Nestorius, 
high in the Emperor’s favor, and in opening the Council, is ex- 
plained. Father d’Alés deals plainly with the actions of St. Cyril 
that have been called in question: his anticipation of the arrival 
of John of Antioch, and his presents to the Imperial court. Both 
of these are explained as being the necessary course to take for 
one who realized the gravity of the trust laid upon him, not 
only by the Holy See itself, but by Divine Providence as well, for 
the preservation of the very life of the Church. We learn, too, 
the difficulties that Cyril experienced in stating his doctrine, from 
the insufficient development of theological terms. In his analysis 
ot Nestorius, the writer gives considerable credit to the purely 
personal or temperamental character of his opposition, which 
made him persist in inventing excuses for his implicit denial of 
the Divinity of Christ, long after all his best friends had deserted 
him. “The Dogma of Ephesus” will afford abundant matter for 
preachers and Catholic writers during the coming year. J. L. F. 





Grover Cleveland—A Man Four-Square. By Denis TILDEN 

Lyncu. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc. $5.00. 

If “Accuracy is the Soul of Scholarship,” then Mr. Lynch 
possesses no scholarly soul; for his carelessness and indifference 
to incidental truths and facts, as displayed in the writing of this 
book, reveal him as unwilling to consult any common book of 
facts, such as the World Almanac, for confirmation or correction 
of his innumerable misstatements. A hasty glance at the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the United States would have shown him that 
John Sherman and John J. Ingalls were never included in that 
list and the confusion of John Kelly, the Tammany leader, with 
“Honest John Kelly” the gaming promoter, is unpardonable. To 
enumerate even the salient blunders of this type indulged in by 
Mr. Lynch when writing this biography of Mr. Cleveland would 
entail a loss of time and fill a space totally out of proportion to 
the purpose and nature of a brief book review. In his main theme, 
however, Mr. Lynch does render substantial justice to the charac- 
ter and personality of his subject, Grover Cleveland. That charac- 
ter is so impressive, and the important actions of his public and 
private life so vivid and historically prominent, that even an un- 
friendly critic, if just, could not withhold the merited tribute of 
praise deservedly due so honest and so distinguished a public 
servant. Whether as the intrepid Sheriff of Erie County, the 
Veto Mayor of Buffalo, the Reform Governor of New York, or 
the fearless President of the United States, Grover Cleveland 
ever and always stands out, as his biographer styles him, “A 
Man Four-Square,” dauntlessly determined to discover and prac- 
tise truth and honor irrespective of the consequences to himself. 
Such a course of conduct demanded fidelity, foresight and courage, 
and Grover Cleveland possessed and exerted these virtues habit- 
ually throughout his long and useful active career. These and 
analogous traits and characteristics the author draws and paints 
with a bold and worthy hand that pleases and stimulates the reader’s 
estimate of Cleveland’s notable qualities. The unpardonable mis- 
statements and blunders cause regret and chagrin to the reader; 
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they should be a source of mortification to the author; for by 
them confidence is weakened, even shattered, in the reliability of 
any or all of his forthright assertions. This method of writing 
disposes one to let no statement pass unchallenged. More than a 
score of illustrations adorn the pages of this work. An alphabetical 
index concludes it. M. J. S. 





Jesus—Jeshua. Studies in the Gospels. By Gustar Dat- 
MAN, D.D. Authorized Translation by the Rev. Paut P. Lev- 
ERTOFF. New York: Macmillan and Company. $5.00. 
Carefully discussing the languages current in Palestine in the 

time of Christ, and taking the vernacular Aramaic as His usual 

speech, these studies proceed to reconstruct in that language a 

number of His recorded sayings on select occasions. To find for 

each word or phrase in Greek the really appropriate Aramaic 
synonym involves a discriminating study of contemporary Jewish 
thought and of the extent to which the thought of Christ Him- 
self was related to it. It is the data and method of this study, 
rather than the resulting version of our Lord’s words, that give 
the book its value. For a task thus demanding both mature learn- 
ing and sober judgment, Professor Dalman’s long-acknowledged 
leadership in Palestinian Aramaic and in rabbinical sources em- 
inently fits him, while the thoroughness and balance of real schol- 
arship are evident throughout his pages in refreshing contrast to 
the reckless dogmatism that characterises so much of modern re- 
search. However, if Biblical teachers may gain much useful sug- 
gestion from this work, it cannot be indiscriminately commended 
to readers less thoroughly grounded in the subject. The author's 
general attitude is true and wholesome as it appears in his tribute 
to the Greek idiom of the Gospels as quite sufficient for the cor- 
rect expression of the mind of Christ. However, when independ- 
ent inference as to what He “would have had reason to avoid” 
can demand the deletion of a significant word from a whole group 
of passages as being “ probably due to the biblicism of the com- 
piler,” Professor Dalman is not very far from the Formge- 
schichte which supplies some of his compatriots with a mask of 
scientific objectivity for their own persuasions. He is at times too 
certain of “the original text” in a case of variant sources. Nor 
is he wholly free from inaccuracy in matters undisputed, as when 
he represents two Hebrew verbs (in Isaias liii, 4 and 7) as one 
verb twice repeated, and thereupon ignores not only their differ- 
ent meaning but even a transition of argument occurring between 
them. Much graver deficiencies must, of course, be expected in 
one who would discuss and determine the original words of 
Eucharistic institution with only the outlook of a learned and 
reverent Protestant. On the whole, no reader unqualified to sift 
and judge aright will be guided by this work to a truer and deeper 
sense of Christ’s words and their meaning, although the better- 
grounded student may profit somewhat by the circumstantial light 
thrown upon them. The translator (who writes from London) 
has given us at least a readable production. But can it be the 

German idiom dem Gericht verfallen sein that he has rendered 

“to fall into judgment” instead of “to be liable to judgment” ? 

At any rate, to write “a stave” for “a staff,” and to make 

“bringeth” and “giveth” the predicates of a relative in the 

second person, is to suggest the suspicion that newspaper English 

has begun to invade other literary spheres than ours. 
W. H. McC. 





Germany and the Germans. By Evcen Dieser, New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

It is Mr. Diesel’s object in this book to seize upon that “ subtle 
essence ” which pervades everything German, and subject it to 
scrutiny. He tells us of the complexity of races in the Reich, 
of the land, of the towns. Then he shows us something of German 
art, religion, and letters. Finally he gives us a glimpse of the 
“New Age,” and suggests what we may expect of Germany in 
the future. For Mr. Diesel, Germany is the keystone in the 
scheme for the salvage of Europe. As it is now, the whole mass 
of Germany is unformed, yet it contains within itself the in- 
gredients of a great national culture. Hence, says the author, 
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it is enabled to effect transition to the new era more easily than 
any other European nation, for it does not have to destroy any 
firmly established national tradition. He feels that when Germany 
discovers what is best for it, that will also prove to be best for 
Europe. In treating the religious aspect of Germany, Mr. Diesel 
several times speaks of the Catholic Church in words which are 
not happily chosen. The book on the whole is interesting and 
throws much light on the little-understood people and customs of 
the Reich. The present translation is the work of W. D. Robson- 
Scott. W. C. S. 





The Tents of the Mighty. By Donato Ricuperc. New York: 

Willett, Clark and Colby. $2.50. 

The facts really disclosed in this book are twofold: that men 
merely elected on a machine organization cannot suddenly be 
endowed with brains to suit the position they are to occupy; 
secondly, that the system or plan of election does not produce 
the proper men. Hence, the system, or the men it elects, are in 
the final analysis valueless for our national and local needs. So 
far the book is useful and the many extracts from the letters and 
speeches given in the volume serve but to arouse the reader’s alarm 
at the picture disclosed in Illinois and Chicago, and in the country. 
But it should be remembered that every town, every country, every 
people and every race have the leaders each deserves. Again, in 
the chapter on judicial barricades, the author seems to believe he 
has discovered a new thought when he states (p. 169): “ The 
supreme lawmakers in this nation are the judges.” It is because 
most persons are acquainted with this idea that there had been 
for many years a demand for the right of legislature to reverse 
legal decisions or opinions which are deemed by the public as 
unsound. If the people delegated sovereignty, obviously they can 
direct the pathway that sovereignty shall take. The great de- 
fense of the British people is that Parliament is supreme, and 
makes the laws to change anything which works injustice or limits 
unfairly the progress of a section or the whole body of the people; 
witness the Taff Vale Decision and its deletion. Again, (p. 69) 
the author quotes from Theodore Roosevelt: “I am sorry to say 
it is possible Wilson will profit by what I have done, because 
(he) will now bow enough to the inevitable to make some rec- 
ommendations for half preparedness; and the American people 
will credit it to him for righteousness.” It is curious to note that 
this statement, if correct, seems to carry the suggestion that 
preparedness for America and all that America should mean to the 
average citizen, considering the condition of Europe when Wilson 
was President, was not quite as important as praise for Roosevelt’s 
efforts towards preparedness. The author discloses a virile per- 
sonality and a sentiment of faith in non-World affairs, of which 
perhaps his publishers may induce him to give expression in a 
later volume dealing with such a question as “ Can Faith Lead the 
World back to the Practice of Christian Brotherhood?” B.C. 





The Life and Times of Marc Antony. By ArtHuR WEIGALL. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

The author of this volume has given us a readable biography 
of one of those ancient personages who are so often only a name 
to us moderns. Mr. Weigall doubtless owes his popularity not only 
to his ability to write pleasantly, but also to the fact that he 
traces the habits and customs of the old Romans and depicts 
their pagan living with accurate detail. It is a vivid picture of the 
corruption which was gnawing the vitals of Roman civilization 
before the coming of Christianity. To most people the great in- 
terest in Marc Antony’s life centers about the period when he 
came to ally himself with Cleopatra. Mr. Weigall maintains that 
she was more sinned against than sinning, and that she owes her 
villainous reputation to the writers of the Imperial Age who 
wished to place upon her shoulders the blame for the “ unaccount- 
able behaviour of the popular Antony.” Cicero, Caesar, Cato, no 
less than Antony himself, are given new vitality under Mr. 
Weigall’s touch. For his ability to gather the scattered sources 
and weld them together into a vivid story, the author is to be 
commended. W. C. S. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Footprints of the Padres.—While time and again the romantic 
beginnings of San Francisco have been told, to Herbert Eugene 
Bolton goes the credit for giving us the latest narrative and one 
of the best about the background of the great city of St. Francis. 
“Outpost of Empire” (Knopf. $5.00) is an historical volume 
carefully authenticated but reading with the charm of romance. 
The opening of the story is set in Old Spain and her newer 
dominions south of the Rio Grande. The author sympathetically 
and enthusiastically recounts how missionaries and Government 
representatives worked together to develop the California Coast; 
how after much parleying and disappointments and hardship the 
colony was founded on San Francisco Bay; and how, eventually, 
out of this grew the great metropolis, the American city. Maps 
and illustrations add to the interest of the volume, not the least 
of whose merits is the reemphasis it places on the generous mission- 
ary activities of the Spanish friars in their work of colonizing 
the Far West. 

Another interesting volume associated with the beginnings of a 
California city is Katherine M. Bell’s “ Swinging the Censer” 
(Hartford: Lloyd E. Smith. $2.75.) Nearly twenty charming 
reminiscences of Old Santa Barbara form its content. The 
authoress was herself a pioneer, and had first-hand information 
on the subjects with which she deals. The stories are homely but 
romantic, touching such incidents as christenings, courtships, wed- 
dings, Santa Barbara’s first circus, and men and women who were 
“ characters” among the old Spanish families or early American 
settlers. Santa Barbara’s history has its black pages, but Mrs. 
Bell writes at her best when she deals with its glories and its 
romance. Three of her stories are woven around the famous Con- 
cepcion Arguello, “Lo Beata.” More than one of the chapters 
gets an added charm from the atmosphere and coloring which 
Mrs. Bell’s Catholicism gives them; indeed, Santa Barbara’s history 
may never be divorced from its Catholicism. 

“A Capuchin Chronicle” (Benziger. $1.90), the third of 
the series of “Capuchin Classics,” edited by Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., is an anonymous sixteenth-century account of the be- 
ginnings of the Capuchin Reform along with brief sketches of 
some of the earlier and more notable brethren. The origin of the 
Reform which began in 1525, its principal leader being Fra 
Matteo was, as looked at now, a little thing, the substitution for 
the traditional pointed hood of a short cape like a mozetta, cover- 
ing the shoulders, to which was attached a rounded hood after 
the manner of a bishop. But it stood to the Reformers for the 
decadence of the Seraphic Order after the death of St. Francis 
Assisi. Interwoven with the chronicle is much ascetic instruction. 





Religion and Modern Thought.—In an attempt to offset the 
modern tendency to deny or doubt the very existence of God 
or, more particularly, to over-emphasize, as some Humanists do, 
man’s own importance in the universe, Edwin Lewis makes in 
“God and Ourselves” (Abingdon Press. $2.50) a sympathetic 
plea for a return to the traditional belief about God. Though 
there is much in the volume that a Catholic critic, with that 
certitude about Christian dogma which comes from the infallible 
authority of Christ’s Divinely established Church, will not ap- 
prove, for those for whom the volume is written it will very 
likely prove thought-provoking. The author has very happily 
put a brief outline of each chapter before its discussion. In 
the references given in the notes of the various chapters one 
remarks a practically total omission of allusions to Catholic 
sources. Obviously the author neglected to consult many books 
that might have served to clarify and enrich some of his argu- 
ments. 

Attempting to explain the relations of organized religion to 
contemporary civilization, G. Stanley Russell has prepared “ The 
Church in the Modern World” (Richard R. Smith. $2.00). How- 
ever, the author’s interpretation of the functions and possibilities 
of Christianity is far from satisfactory. His assumptions and 
his interpretation of religion are colored by strong Modernist 
leanings. Orthodox Christians will be prejudiced against his 
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statements on the very first page that “In the direct sense Jesus 
founded no organization to perpetuate His teachings” and that 
“references to ‘the Church’ on His lips can only be later inter- 
polations . . .” The prejudice will hardly be overcome later. 
Unorthodox, however, as the book is from the traditional Christian 
viewpoint, the author is sane in many of his practical principles 
for upright living, though approval of birth control and kindred 
contemporary immoralities is found side by side with these other- 
wise splendid ideals. 

In the spirit of Quakerism Rufus M. Jones writes “ Pathways 
to the Reality of God” (Macmillan. $2.00). In its final analysis, 
it is a plea for using the things of nature as stepping stones to 
God and an effort to establish from the facts of life and the 
history of man, God’s reality and the possibility of man’s union 
with Him. The author discusses mysticism, though not in an 
entirely adequate way. He is probably most practical in his 
chapter on prayer as a pathway to God. 

It is appropriate to write of courage and fortitude at the 
present critical time. John Knox has done this in a formidable, 
though too idealistic, manner in his recent book “He Whom a 
Dream Hath Possessed.” (Long and Smith. $1.25). The author, 
a member of the Faculty of Fisk University, has taken his title 
from a poem written by Shaemas O’Sheel. The book itself is 
intended to convey some aspects of the art of religious living, 
somewhat reminiscent of the vogue set by Abbé Dimnet in his 
“ Art of Thinking.” It is more specially concerned with a revalu- 
ation of the meaning of faith, as estimated from the modern 
point of view. Indeed from any aspect, a supernatural faith, firm 
and secure, is needed to rehabilitate our present chaotic world. 

“Parson’s Garden” (Duffield & Green. $1.00) by Mildred 
Whitney Stillman is a sheaf of brief, chatty essays in which 
the parson’s wife takes the pulpit to preach some wholesome 
thoughts, and much watery Christianity, freed from obtrusive 
dogma, but built on a foundation of feeling rather than reasoned 
thought. Though kindly in tone, these papers are lacking in 
depth. 

Canon D. S. Guy in “ Personality and Holy Communion” 
(Morehouse. $2.00) offers Anglican and Episcopalian believers a 
study on the contribution which the Eucharist has to make to life 
and how this end is achieved. Much emphasis is placed on spiritu- 
al.experience, and in many matters the author inclines to Modern- 
istic theories. It is this that especially weakens, if it does not 
entirely upset, his defence of the Eucharist. Much stress is laid 
on the liturgy of the “ Book of Common Prayer.” 

In reading William H. Moore’s “ Frequent Fallacies” (Christo- 
pher Publishing House. $1.50) the critic is apt to feel that in 
not a few situations the author himself is guilty of the very faults 
he endeavors to warn the reader against. While there is much in 
his theory that a great deal of contemporary understanding comes 
from a failure to make proper distinctions in the use of terms, it 
can hardly be accepted that his own definitions are always ade- 
quate and correct. At the same time, there is some thought-pro- 
voking material in Mr. Moore’s ten brief chapters. 

Philosophy.—In keeping with the spirit of true scholarship, the 
student of Catholic philosophy must be familiar with the history 
of philosophical discussions, and with the individual systems of 
thought which permeate the theories of today; and he must know 
these from original sources. Such research, though necessary, 
becomes almost impossible for the ordinary student. Dr. Milo F. 
McDonald, of St. John’s College, Brooklyn, has gone far to solve 
this problem, and in “ Brief Readings in Philosophy” (Standard 
Text Press. $1.50) he has achieved a worthwhile undertaking 
which cannot fail to be a stimulus to further readings and re- 
search in this important field. The scholarly author has chosen 
wisely and widely, giving important selections from Oriental, 
early and later Greek, Greco-Roman, later pagan until the Chris- 
tian development, and Christian philosophy through the ages, with 
abundant examples of modern and contemporary thought. This 
source book is a small library, and a rich and interesting one. For 
practical purposes the adaptation of older translations to modern 
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idiom seems permissible, though one wishes that the serious stu- 
dent would have courage to attack the original form. The book 
is well printed and strongly bound. Catholic parents should add 
this to their home library. 

When on every side there is heard discussions of the nature 
of our universe, and heresies spring up overnight intent on rob- 
bing the Christian world of its traditional faith, one needs to have 
at hand a safe guide which, while defining the Catholic position, 
takes into consideration all the latest theories and their bearings 
on life. Dr. Daniel C. O’Grady, of the University of Notre Dame, 
comes to the rescue with his handy volume “ Cosmology: A Cross 
Section” (Graphic Publishers. Ottawa. $2.00) which he modest- 
ly calls “ Footnotes in the Philosophy of Nature,” but which are 
large and generous notes for the student of cosmology, and a valu- 
able reference book for all those who would be ready to state the 
Catholic’s reaction to these pressing questions. Still, they are 
mere notes, and must be, for the field is vast. The very wide 
statement on page 136, “providing he admits that God created 
the primeval nebula and also each and every human soul,” needs 
more elaboration to be consonant with the Catholic interpretation 
of Genesis. It is unfortunate that the paper and binding are 
somewhat stiff and inflexible. 





Poetry.—lrom distant India songs with the ring of genuine 
poetry come in “Sheaves” (Macmillan. $1.75), by Rabindranath 
Tagore. The translator, Nagendranath Gupta, has aimed at a 
literal rendering, retaining the arrangement of the lines as in 
the original but seeking to keep close to the thought by using 
the pliancy of vers libre. As the lyric depends largely on the 
apt welding of thought with word and rhythm, much has un- 
doubtedly been lost in the translation, but even in their English 
form the poems bear witness to the power of the poet, and reveal 
a noble soul attuned to the deepest longings of the human heart. 
Nature and man loom large, and life is faced with simple joy 
and a courage springing from trust in the love of God. It is 
not easy to say what connotations there may be in many of the 
ideas for a mind shut off from the light of Christian revelation. 

This study of Conrad Aiken’s disenchantment, “ The Melody of 
Chaos” (Longmans, Green. $2.50), by Houston Peterson, has 
many good qualities: clear exposition, a background of modern 
ideas, and a store of erudition. But the critic fails in one 
terribly essential point, he uses abnormal means to criticise a 
highly abnormal personality. Sigmund Freud, Havelock Ellis, 
James Joyce, and the poetic T. S. Eliot, are not normal persons, 
and ought not to be used as a basis for criticism of another 
abnormal person, Conrad Aiken. The mistake that the modern 
disenchanted poet makes is to allow his imagination to be the 
measure of his human nature, and as a consequence he cries out 
that the world and the human soul are purposeless. Conrad 
Aiken ought to take the course of that other abnormal soul, 
Arthur Rimbaud, who had just completed his work “A Season 
in Hell.” Arthur Rimbaud gave up his poetry, the world of 
symbolism, and faced the questions of the real world with his 
intellect. 

His poems, previously available only in seven separate volumes, 
have been brought together in “ The Collected Poems of G. K. 
Chesterton” (Dodd, Mead. $3.00). Prospective buyers should 
note that the book does not pretend to be a complete collection; 
hence some of Mr. Chesterton’s latest songs are missing. Never- 
theless all the old favorites from “Lepanto” to “The Wild 
Knight ” are there, together with thirty or forty new parodies and 
satires, of which the “ Variations on the King Cole Rhyme” and 
“The Modern Manichee” are the best. 

“ Altar Panels” (Morehouse. 60 c.), by Jay G. Sigmund, con- 
sists of twenty short poems on the events of our Lord’s life from 
the Annunciation to the Resurrection. Each episode is graphically 
pictured in its most striking features and, within the brief space 
of twenty or thirty verses allotted to each, room is found for 
penetrating revelations of the thoughts and feelings of the chief 
characters involved. . 

“The Friendly Way” (Chicago: Reilly and Lee, $1.25), by 
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Edgar A. Guest, presents nearly two hundred pages of short 
poems in cheerful praise of the virtues needed for the ordinary 
ways of life. There is an easy flow to the verse without any 
attempt to soar to the higher forms of poetic expression, and 
the simplest things of daily experience are clothed with a quiet 
beauty and significance that should encourage the reader to serve 
with gladness in whatever circumstances he finds himself. 

“Lyric Religion” (Century. $4.00), by H. Augustine Smith, 
will be of interest and service to Protestant singers and directors 
of singing, and to the general student of hymnology. One hun- 
dred and fifty Protestant hymns are printed in full, sometimes 
with their tunes, and accompanying each there are the Biblical 
texts on which it is built, a sketch of the author, an analysis 
of the hymn, and historical notes on its use. By encouraging 
reverent and thoughtful singing, the author hopes to infuse new 
life into the moribund Protestant service and to rescue congre- 
gational singing from its present plight, in which he sees it as 
“something of a sporting mania” sustained by “ evangelistic 
song-leader tricks.” 





Scripture.—“ In the Days of the First Temple” (Cincinnati. 
Department of Synagogues and School Extension. $1.50) by 
Jacob S. Golub forms part of a series of textbooks for Jewish 
schools. The political and social aspects of this period of Jewish 
history are given in attractive form, but the religious side is always 
the most important when it is a question of the Jewish people; 
and the author himself in his preface says that he had to face 
the problem “whether we shall present the earliest story of our 
people as a natural if unique development, or as one different, 
in that it was completely guided by supernatural forces.” He 
has elected the former, and so God becomes merely a Jewish 
ideal of life and conduct, and the prophets are only keen states- 
men; which turns the Jewish schools over completely to rational- 
ism. 

The prophecies of Isaiah have for many years been exposed to 
the modern critical craze for dissection; the culmination came in 
Cheyne’s edition where sections, verses, and parts of verses, were 
shifted liberally and their supposed dates were indicated by 
different colors. “ The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah” (University of 
California Press. $2.50), by William Popper, confines itself to 
such moderate changes in the sequence of the verses as seem 
necessary on the author’s theory of parallelism. Only the first 
half of the prophecies is treated (chapters 1-37), and the metrical 
translation is based on a Hebrew text revised on the basis of 
parallelism. In this presentation the literary beauties of the 
ancient Hebrew prophet stand out with a prominence denied them 
in our ordinary prose translation. 

The long controversy on the genuineness of the references to 
our Lord found in the works of the ancient Jewish historian 
Josephus is continued by Solomon Zeitlin in “ Josephus on Jesus” 
(Philadelphia: Dropsie College. $2.00). After a period in which 
these references were completely rejected as spurious, critical 
opinion has veered round to the position that Josephus wrote 
part of them, but that the more Christian touches were inserted 
by later writers. Mr. Zeitlin, however, is uncompromisingly 
opposed to admitting that Josephus wrote any part of them; he 
holds that they were inserted in their entirety by Eusebius, in 
whose Ecclesiastical History they appear for the first time. The 
book gives evidence of careful study of the materials, and has 
the value of presenting many of the original documents; but it 
is not remarkable for clearness of exposition and labors under 
the critical vice of assuming to know just what processes of 
thought went on at all times in the minds of the writers con- 
cerned. A good illustration of this assumption is had in the 
description of how Eusebius came to choose the phrases for 
insertion in Josephus (pp. 68 and 69) 

School Texts.—Looking through the modern textbooks prepared 
for children, one becomes almost jealous of the opportunities which 
are theirs. Here are egtrancing readers, scientifically prepared 
and graded from pre-primer to junior literature, such as the 
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“Cathedral Basic Readers,” (Scott, Foresman) which Dr. John 
A. O’Brien, has carefully revised from the Elson-Gray series, 
with excellent guide books for the teacher; or the “Fact and 
Story Series,” (American Book Co.), by Suzzallo, Freeman, Mc- 
Laughlin, Skinner, full of thrills and adventure; also attractive 
work books in the various subjects, such as the one in government 
by Capen (American Book Co.) ; and arithmetics as appealing as 
story-books, such as the “Unit Mastery” (Sanborn), by Stone 
and Mills or the “Alpha Individual” (Ginn), or “ Arithmetic 
For Today ” (Silver, Burdett), by Anderson and Cade, or “ Num- 
ber Stories” in Life Reading Service (Scott, Foresman). The 
prices are reasonably low. And then there are books of travel and 
adventure like “ Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land” and “ Robin 
and Jean in France” (American Book Co.), “ The Making of 
Illinois” (A. Flanagan Co.), “ Palestine and Syria” in the Social 
Study Series (Rand McNally), “ Peter and Nancy in Europe” 
(Beckley-Cardy Co.), “ Adventures in Fact and Fancy” (Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co.). The children will love these. When the little folk 
who read about “Cinder the Cat” (American Book Co.) by 
Marion Blanton Huber, and beautifully illustrated by A. Gladys 
Peck, come to the end of the story, they will have learned not 
only of the adventures of a most interesting cat who lived in a toy 
shop, but also will have acquired 242 words for their vocabulary. 





Drama.—Americans will be pleased to see in English “ The 
Satin Slipper” (Yale University Press. $5.00), by Paul Claudel. 
After reading Paul Claudel’s latest play, one can understand 
why critics describe his work as being Gothic. “The Satin 
Slipper” is like a Gothic cathedral in its proportions and com- 
plexity, and since Father John Connor, the translator, can fill 
ten pages of the introduction with a summary of the plot, we 
cannot give much of an idea of this appallingly vast opus here. 
Nor can we assess more than tentatively the quality of its art. 
“ The argument,” writes Father Connor, “ is that all things minister 
to a Divine Purpose and so to one another, be it events or per- 
sonalities.” In a series of fifty-two scenes Claudel manages, rather 
tediously, to drive the argument home. He is complacently, 
deliberately prolix—or Gothic, if you wish to make his disorgan- 
ization appear glamorous. The overblown language of the play 
ranges from a tone of Old Testament amplitude to one of almost 
contemporary thinness—again, the Gothic admixture, the gargoyle 
effect. While as a work of art the play is not sufficiently in- 
tegrated, it contains, as we might expect from a great poet and 
a great diplomatist, many individual passages of subtlety and 
power. While much of it is irritating, it most certainly is worth 
reading; its appeal to the imagination is strong. Special care 
has been taken with the format. 

In Elmer Rice’s brisk play “ Counsellor-at-Law’’ (French. 
$2.00) self-made George Simon, a clever criminal lawyer, uses 
one of the tricks of his trade to get the better of a snooping 
reformer who tries to oust him from the exciting work he lives 
for. The probable situations, the appealingly human characters, 
the detailed, life-like dialogue (offensively so, at times), together 
with realism of atmosphere and local color make it an interesting 
play. 

“Six Phantasies” (French. $1.50), by Harold 
contains six one-act plays of deftly humorous vein, not wholly 
innocent of the influence of Sir James M. Barrie’s noted whimsy, 
yet done with a redeeming originality. The common theme of 
“May Love Ever Prevail,” in which there is a welcome absence 
of even slight moral smirch, presides throughout. Out of the 
collection the casual reader will probably choose “ The Romany 
Road” and “ The Ghost in the Garden” as favorites for showing 
the least signs of conscious literary striving. 

Mr. Rice at present has the honor of having two of his 
plays running currently on Broadway. “The Left Bank” 
(French. $2.00) deals with ex-patriate Americans who go to 
France to study art and to imbibe culture. The evident purpose 
of the author is to bring this crowd of people home because, 
first, they can learn art here just as well, and second, they wont 
become perfect barbarians. The play is full of the smart talk 
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of Broadway and has many nasty scenes and much nastier sug- 
gestion. Certainly the play is not conclusive, because the ex- 
patriates who went to Paris were evidently not worth bothering 
with, and would have made a show of their bad breeding if 
they had stayed at home. One wonders if the time spent in 
composing this play was worth it all, because it deals with a 
passing, ephemeral and insignificant portion of American life. 





Strange Careers.—It is evident that John Hamill in “ The 
Strange Career of Mr. Hoover Under Two Flags,” (Faro. $3.75) 
approaches his subject with an obviously prejudiced mind. He at- 
tempts to show Mr. Hoover in a most unfavorable light and thus 
accomplishes a piece of special pleading which the thoughtful 
reader will mistrust. In spite of the fact that the title page de- 
clares the book to be documented, inspection discloses that only 
the sketchiest sort of references are given. The book lacks balance 
as well as, in many cases, credibility. There are numerous typo- 
graphical errors and the printing has been very poorly done. 

In the volume “Clarence Darrow,” (Cape and Smith. $4.00) 
Charles Yale Harrison has given us rather a case book of the 
more notorious battles waged by Mr. Darrow than a biography. 
The style lacks color, but even so one gets a fairly comprehensive 
view of Mr. Darrow’s work and philosophy. The famous Loeb- 
Leopold case, the Scopes trial at Dayton, Tenn., and the labor 
cases to which Mr. Darrow lent his weight, are fully discussed, 
and numerous pieces of repartee are cited. Mr. Darrow, as is 
well known, denies free will, and hence personal responsibility 
for crime. Yet in spite of this denial he is quoted (p. 253) as 
saying to Judge Caverly, who heard the evidence in the Loeb- 
Leopold case: “It [the sentence to hang] must be by your de- 
liberate, cool, premeditated act, without a chance to shift re- 
sponsibility.” 

Sir Ian Malcolm has given us, in “ Vacant Thrones,” (Mac- 
millon. $4.00) an illustrated series of laudations in 200 pages of 
some thirty British parliamentarians, which will be appreciated by 
their family friends; except perhaps John Redmond’s. T. M. 
Healy, the only other Irish representative, is stigmatized suf- 
ficiently to save his reputation in Ireland. 

“Benedict Arnold, Patriot and Traitor” (Century. $2.50) by 
Oscar Sherwin is a typical biography of the modern school. The 
spoiled child of a family of means is minutely depicted, and his 
actions analyzed. The sentences flow easily and interestingly, but 
the work is marred by an utter disregard for normal conventions 
in regard to indecent language and sordid scenes. There is an 
ample bibliography and a full index. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


AMERICAN Oxrorp Dictionary. Compiled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. 
Fowler. $1.00. Boni. 

CHALLENGE Tuat CHANGED THE Wortp, Tue. Ensign B. Stebbins. $1.75. 
Dorrance. 

CHILDREN AND THeErrR ParENtTs. Maud E. Watson. $3.50. Crofts. 

Comepy of Human Pui.tosopny, Tue. M. Leon, M.D. $2.00. Stratford. 

Concerts oF Socrotocy, THe. Earle Edward Eubank. Heath. 

Cornet University Prays. Selected by A. M. Drummond, $2.50. French 

CORRESPONDENCE OF Pore Grecory VII, Tue. Translated by Ephraim 
Emerton. $3.50. Columbia University Press. 

Devit Passes, THe. Benn W. Levy. $2.00. French. 

Homicive Crus, Tue. Gwyn Evans. $2.00. Dial. : 

Hovpint anp Conan Doyie. Bernard M. L. Ernst and Heveward Car 
rington. $3.00. Boni. : 

I Fry ror News. Larry Rue. $2.50 Boni. = 

MipsumMeER Nicut Mapness aNnp Orner Stories. Sean O'’Faolain. $2.50. 
Vikina. 

Morate Curfttienne ET Les AFrarres, La. Semaines Sociales de France 

Gabalda. : 

New Prays ror Women anv Grrts. $2.50. French. | 

Runninc Foorman, Tue. John Owen. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Rurat Scuoors. Frank Henry Selden. $1.25. Manudslay Press. 

St. AntHony oF Papua. Alice Curtayne. $1.25. Franciscan Herald Press 

Saint Joan or Arc. George V. A. McCloskey. Walter Neale. 

SPRINGTIME FOR Henry. Benn W. Levy. $2.00. French. 

Srupres 1n THE Nature or Facts. George P. Adams, J. Loewenberg and 
Stephen C. Pepper, Editors. University of California Press. 

Tuere’s Atways Jutret. John Van Druten. $2.00. French. 

Tuts Grvinc tn Marrtace. Grace Stair. $2.00, Dial. 

Tracepy or X, Tue. Barnaby Ross. $2.00. Viking. 

Turry Taytor. B. F. J. Dooley. $1.50. Bruce. 

Two Livinc ann Owe Deap. Sigurd Christiansen. Translated by Edwin 
Bjorkman. $2.50. Livericht. : 

UNEMPLOYMENT ProstemM, Tue. Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J. $2.00. 
Bruce. 

Wuistirnc Cat. Robert W. Chambers. $2.50. Appleton. 
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Miss Aladdin. Weep No More. The Price of Life. Dead 
Men Do Tell. 


The “open sesame” that wrought such magic in the story of 
“ Miss Aladdin” by Christine Parmenter, (Crowell. $2.00), 1s the 
smiling pluck of a New England girl, Nancy Nelson. Nancy’s 
father is brought to the verge of financial ruin by the collapse of 
the stock market, and Nancy gives up her dream of Eastern so- 
ciety to go to Colorado where she lives the simple life of a village 
in the “ wild and woolly West.” The story has some romance and 
plenty of adventure in it. Some of the episodes, especially one in 
which a sudden and fatal blizzard brings out the courage and 
self-sacrifice of the heroine, are particularly good. The reader 
will look in vain for either villains or villianesses, nor is there 
anything triangular in the book. Taking it all in all, “ Miss Alad- 
din” is not a great novel, but it is a good, clean and wholesome 
story—as good, clean and wholesome as is the air at the foot of 
Pike’s Peak, which forms the background of the story. This is 
a book that will bring cheer and courage to many a shut-in and 
convalescent reader. 

Gin and sin in Dixie! “Weep No More” (Harrison Smuitn. 
$2.50) is one of those “ documents” written by a native southerner, 
Ward Greene, that proves that while the carpetbagger ravaged 
the Old South, the bootlegger is ravishing the New South. Every- 
body in Corinth is drinking and smoking and petting too much to 
begin with, but when a home-town girl, after ten years free-love 
in New York, returns to speed up the stolid South into a little 
action, everybody and her husband drink, smoke, and pet a whole 
lot more and a whole lot worse until you are ready for the South- 
ern women (not ladies) to lynch the free-lover for wrecking their 
homes. Instead they commit an embarrassing suicide which sends 
the bad girl back to New York just when chance brings back to 
Corinth the funeral of the bogus fiance of a pathetic and unwill- 
ing virgin, the only virgin in the story. And then the book closes 
on a troupe of characters that are cheap and disgusting, making 
by contrast the Italian-American bootlegger and the soiled South- 
ern girl he married the only decent wholesome people in the book. 
It’s the stuff the campus editors are reading in college and writ- 
ing after college. The police censor it if they write it in 
college, but pass it after college. Maybe it’s a portrait from 
“life.” But so was the crude nude in the old corner saloon. Such 
“life,” sir, is death. 

Stark naturalism stalks unabashed through the pages of “ The 
Price of Life” (Harper. $2.00) by Vladimir Lidin, translated 
by Helen Chrouschoff Matheson. The dank atmosphere of raw 
materialism is emphasized rather than relieved by the stereotyped, 
regularly introduced nature settings. Ideals and noble emotions, 
exceedingly diluted, and always frustrated, even in the principal 
character, are wholly wanting in the horde of characters that 
parade before the reader. Both the suicide and murder scenes 
seem faulty in some descriptive details, and several typographical 
errors contribute a further element of irritation. If the author 
aimed at depressing the spirit of his readers, one reviewer will 
gladly testify to his success. Like Kiril after his several bouts 
with vodka, he needed the cold air to restore a sense of normality. 
The publishers have seen fit to characterize the book as “ Youth 
pitted against Soviet tyranny,” but the Soviets appear to play 
the part of an occasion rather than of a cause in the downfall 
of the “ Youth.” The Soviets would disdain the glory that ac- 
crued from victory over the peasant poetaster. 

In “Dead Men Do Tell,” (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00) by 
Keith Trask, is told one of those murder stories in which the 
dashing young hero, called upon for the first time in his life to do 
anything of the sort, solves the mystery in jig time, and wins the 
hand of the murdered man’s beautiful young daughter. While to 
a certain extent he is helped by the most astute sheriff that ever 
was described as being taciturn, his own amazing insight into 
the criminal’s motives is responsible for the solution. Even readers 
who do not go in for detective stories will suspect that the author’s 
methods can hardly be representative of mystery fiction at its best. 
But the volume will help to while away a pleasant hour. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 


MUNiCGiibio. 
Where Summer Is Cool 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call the attention of your readers to the Seventh 
Seminar in Mexico, scheduled to meet in Mexico City, July 3-23? 

The Seminar in Mexico is a “cooperative study of Mexican 
life and culture.” Its membership is open to people who have 
an interest in international relations and who have a genuine 
desire to understand the Mexican people. The three week’s 
program of the Seminar includes lectures, round-table confer- 
ences, and field trips. 

The lectures, given by authorities in Mexico, present various 
phases of Mexican life in the fields of educatin, art, international 
relations, economics, music, folk lore, sociology, and government. 
Among the leaders who will lecture before the Seminar are 
Moises Saenz, Carlos Chavez, Ramon Beteta, Diego Rivera, and 
Rafael Ramirez. 

The round tables give small groups the opportunity to study 
and discuss some subject in their particular field of interest. 
The leaders and their subjects in this year’s session include 
Judge Florence E. Allen on International Relations, Dr. Ernest 
Gruening on Economics, Count Rene d’Harnoncourt on Arts and 
Crafts, Dr. Charles W. Hackett on the History of Mexico, 
Miss Elizabeth Wallace on Latin American Literature. Of special 
interest this year will be the round table on Archeology led 
by Dr. Frans Blom. Among other subjects this group will study 
the recent discoveries made at Monte Alban, and at the close 
of the Seminar a trip will be made to Oaxaca to study the 
pyramids themselves. ° 

Field trips will be made to Puebla, Oaxtepec, Xochimilco, 
Cuautla, Cuernavaca, and Taxco, where members of the Seminar 
will be guests at the casa of the Committee. The object of 
these trips is to visualize the historical background, to see the 
schools at work, and to understand the indigenous culture. 

Mexico is an excellent place for a vacation. The summer is 
cool and the country affords many tempting opportunities. 

New York. Husert C. Herrina. 


College Men and the Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article under Scrip and Staff for March 5 was very 
illuminating. I have special reference to the Notre Dame survey. 
We can never forget the splendid influence for good that the 
Notre Dame men gave to the youth of the whole country by their 
reception of daily Communion. Such example cannot be under- 
estimated especially if we bear in mind that the devotional life 
of one group of the students is indicative of the rest of the 
student-body. 

However, there are serious men who think that this is a 
stressing of the wrong point of view. The Liturgical Movement 
has been attempting to restore the social and sacrificial aspect 
of the Holy Mass to its proper place. Now the reception of 
Holy Communion is not like other private devotions. It is not 
so much egocentric but rather theocentric. It is easily seen from 
the answers in the survey that the young men could profit by 
liturgical instruction. 

It is not the purpose of our Catholic colleges to make religion 
an ephemeral thing; all religious training—and university train- 
ing in particular—should be a preparation for life. I dare say 
that this response from one of the alumni is not isolated. 


I frequently feel the need of a spiritual re-awakening, and 
would like to spend a week end at Notre Dame in the atmos- 
phere of piety and religion. God does not seem so close to me 
as He did during my student days. Parish activities are too 
casual, too business like. 
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Such a condition of mind may partly be due to insufficient 
religious training. At any rate, where could the social value 
of the Holy Sacrifice be more intelligently inculcated than in 
a Catholic university? It is difficult to teach the ordinary layman 
religious truths, but if our Catholic colleges would give the 
groundwork to our youth, Catholic action and parish life would 
not be something casual and business like. 

The stressing of the laymen’s retreat is encouraging. But 
the reverend gentlemen who have done such noble work in this 
field already know full well that the retreat is not intended as 
a steady diet. The proof of our religious health is in leading 
the life of every day in God’s service, not in the fervor that we 
can arouse only under special circumstances. 

St. Paul. (Rev.) Avsert Loosen. 


Reply to Critic 
To the Editor of America: 

For the benefit of your recent critic let me cite one major 
instance where the principles of the Labor Encyclicals of both 
Pontiffs were, probably for the first time, put into practice on 
a national basis. 

Recently, at the Railway Conference in Chicago, elected repre- 
sentatives of organized employers and organized workers con- 
ferred for three weeks in a friendly discussion of a wage cut. 
The Union representatives at the Conference were the spokesmen 
for all railroad employees, numbering over 2,000,000 men. The 
decision of these representatives was to bind each individual 
worker. The outcome of the conference was that the workers 
agreed to a voluntary deduction, not reduction, of ten per cent 
during the next year, giving back to the roads the enormous 
contribution of $250,000,000. An achievement, we would say, that 
will act as a precedent in our industrial disputes of the future 
industrial history in this country. 

But, one may ask, where are such principles to be found? 

Approving the organization of Labor Unions, Leo XIII in 
his Encyclical, “ Rerum Novarum,” writes: 


The rights and duties of the employers should be the subject 
of careful consideration as compared with the rights and 
duties of the employed and if a dispute arises, nothing would 
be more desirable than that there should be a committee, com- 
posed of honest and capable men of the Association itself, 
to decide the dispute. 

Would not our friendly critic admit that these same principles 
were followed in the Railway Conference? 

Another principle executed in this industrial conference and 
evident to the thinking man is that industry itself fought its 
own battle and settled its own issue without the aid of govern- 
mental machinery. It believed that politics would either thwart or 
delay the proceedings. Have we ever heard the enunciation of this 
principle? With awe and reverence we listen to the earnest admo- 
nition of Leo XIII, “Let the State watch over these societies of 
citizens united together in the exercise of their rights; but let it 
not thrust itself into their peculiar concerns and their organiza- 
tion.” A benevolent watchfulness on the part of the State is re- 
quested, but not intervention. 

The present Pontiff, in his Encyclical “ Quadragesimo Anno,” 
speaking ta the industrial world on the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order in the same vein as his illustrious predecessor 
writes : 

Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and 
commit to the community at large what private enterprise and 
industry can accomplish, so, too, it is an injustice, a grave 
evil, and a disturbance of the right order for a larger and 
higher organization to arrogate to itself functions which can 
be performed by smaller and lower bodies. This is a funda- 
mental principle of social philosophy. 

Surely your critic now values the perennial fountain from 
whose source flows all Christian sociology. After a little reflec- 
tion he will recognize these principles as taken from the Pope's 
Encyclicals to settle an industrial dispute in America’s greatest 
industry—transportation. 


Woodstock, Md. Cuartes A. O’Nemt, S.J. 





